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WHERE ITALIAN SOCIALISTS STAND 


Since the National Congress of the 
Italian Socialist Party at Bologna, 
the Bolshevist wing has been in posses- 
sion of the organization and its official 
journal, Avanti. It has proceeded upon 
the assumption that a world revolu- 
tion is imminent and that the first 
duty of Italian Socialists is to promote 
that revolution. A year has passed 
without the expected overturn and 
meantime Italy faces famine. The 
non-Bolshevist elements of the party 
point out that a revolution confined 
to Italy alone is impossible because a 
couple of British war ships at Gibraltar 
and Suez could starve the country. 

It is estimated that the nation’s bill 
for imported food this year will be 
30,000,000 lire a day. Such a debt can- 
not be paid with the industrial prod- 
ucts of the country. The middle classes 
are hopeless and apathetic, and some 
of its members would, perhaps, wel- 
come a revolution to end the present 
uncertainty. Some owners of manu- 
facturing establishments seized by the 
employees during the recent labor 
crisis have refused to take them back. 
Many foreign customers canceled their 
contracts for goods from Italian fac- 
tories during that crisis. 

These conditions recently caused a 
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committee of Trade Union and labor 
leaders to call a conference at Reggio 
in Emilia to take counsel upon labor 
policies. Some three hundred and 
fifty-two delegates were in attendance, 
of whom about one hundred fifty rep- 
resented various Socialist) organiza- 
tions. There was little discussion of 
the party’s attitude toward Moscow 
in view of the immediate practical 
problem before it, which was whether 
or not the Socialists, as the strongest 
political group in Parliament, should 
accept responsibility for the govern- 
ment in the country’s present crisis. 
The acts of the conference were in no 
way official, as it was merely a parlia- 
mentary meeting of a minority group, 
designed partly to lay plans for the 
coming National Congress which will 
be held in Florence next December, 
when it is hoped to wrest the control 
of the party from the Bolshevist wing. 

Undoubtedly, the report brought 
back by the delegation sent to Russia 
by the Italian Confederation of Labor, 
upon the conditions it discovered there, 
is having a profound influence upon 
the opinion of Italian workmen. That 
report stated: ‘Production when 
placed entirely in the hands of the 
working people has become unpro- 
ductive; and in spite ‘of every effort of 
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the Communists, production continues 
to decline.’ Partly as a result of this 
report, a division is likely to occur in 
the Socialist party similar to that 
which has already occurred in the 
Clerical or ‘Peoples’ party, where the 
line between the Radicals and the 
Moderates has been very sharply 
drawn. 

At the same time, however, condi- 
lions encouraging the growth of ex- 
treme Radicalism are becoming more 
serious. Not only does the price of food 
continue to rise—it already takes 
twenty-one lire a day to support an 
adult — but the housing crisis is so 
acute that professional men and gentle- 
men living on an independent income 
are taking positions as janitors and 
porters merely to secure the apart- 
ments which go with these posts. With 
such distress prevailing in the middle 
classes, the condition of the working 
people can well be imagined. Mean- 
time, there are magnificent palaces — 
for instance one in the Piazza Campi- 
telli with three hundred apartments 
— practically unoccupied — and _ the 
story is circulated in the press that 
many convents, with fifty or one hun- 
dred rooms, house only three or four 
inmates. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Tue Leipziger Volkszeitung (October 
11) publishes a Moscow dispatch con- 
taining a quotation from an article 
which recently appeared in the Moscow 
Pravda, an official journal of the Bol- 
shevist government, written by the 
secretary of the Russian Communist 
party, which describes conditions with- 
in that organization as follows: 


The unity and spirit of comradeship which 
prevailed in 1917 and 1918 have entirely dis- 
appeared. Party discipline is stricter, to be sure, 
but it is based to a greater extent upon external 
compulsion. The party spirit is dying out among 
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the rank and file of our members. Formerly the 
average Communist felt that he helped to create 
the party policy; now he is merely an instrument 
to carry out the decisions of the party executive. 
The reason for this extreme centralization of 
power is the life and death struggle in which the 
Soviet Republic finds itself engaged; but we 
have gone too far in the direction we are pur- 
suing. Our party activities are pervaded with the 
bureaucractic spirit. We cannot shake off this 
incubus in a day, because it is the natural re- 
sult of the immense tasks we have to perform 
with inadequate forces. The average Commun- 
ist is by no means in sympathy with the leaders 
of the party. This is due to the fact that those 
leaders show little interest in educating the rank 
and file of their followers; and also to the wide 
gulf which separates the two in respect to physi- 
cal living conditions. We did not appreciate the 
importance of this at first, and with the course 
of time an estrangement has grown up which 
reflects itself in general mental attitudes. 

What has alienated the masses most is the 
ascendency which self-seeking and mercenary 
elements have acquired in the party. We have 
had to use the services of such men because they 
were indispensable in the emergency; but if we 
have to choose between them and the common 
workingmen, let us give preference to the work- 
ingmen. The evil goes even farther; for the 
proletarian spirit is growing weaker among some 
of our old veteran Communists, although for- 
tunately the number is as yet small. Even such 
tried and tested Communists, when their daily 
labor and private life no longer bring them into 
touch with the common workers, but only with 
members of the old Bourgeoisie and with Bour- 
geois intellectuals, are unconsciously infiuenced, 
although they may have the best will in the 
world to remain true to the doctrines of Marx. 
I would be in favor of compelling our leading 
party members to labor with their hands as 
common workmen for a month or two every 
year; or if they are physically unfitted for this. 
let them at least be sent to live in the country. 

Our party congress must devote itself to re- 
generating and reviving the spirit of the party. 
The conditions I have described have resulted 
in countless workingmen, who reported for reg- 
istration during the campaign for new members, 
finally concluding not to join the party. 


A TORY VIEW OF IRELAND 


WE recently quoted several com- 
ments from British newspapers and 
periodicals of different political views 
upon the situation in Ireland. The 
conservative London Spectator has re- 
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cently published an article discussing 
reprisals, the proposed Liberal solu- 
tions of the Irish question, and the 
Ulster Parliament, in which the opin- 
ion is expressed that ‘reprisals in the 
sense of a hitting back there must be, 
but they are the duty of the govern- 
ment and the authorities, legal, ad- 
ministrative, and military, and not of 
the men themselves . . . What are 
the exact methods which should be 
adopted cannot be dealt with by us 
to-day ... Itis enough on the pres- 
ent occasion to say that their object 
should be to distinguish more easily 
and quickly between friends and foes.’ 
Discussing the Asquith, and other 
Liberal proposals, this writer says: 


If the Sinn Feiners and the body which stands 
behind them — that is, the Irish Republican Army 
—were hard-headed, reasonable, steadfast 
people like the Boer farmers of South Africa, 
there would not be the slightest difficulty in mak- 
ing the kind of settlement with them which we 
have made in South Africa—a_ settlement 
which was never opposed in the Spectator, nor 
indeed by the majority of the Unionist party. 
But what is the use of talking about an Irish 
settlement on the South African lines, when in- 
stead of welcoming it as the Boers welcomed 
it the Sinn Feiners throw proposals for a settle- 
ment on the most advanced Dominion lines back 
in our faces not only with contempt but with the 
bitterest hatred? 


With regard to Ulster, the Spectator 
has advocated for several years con- 
verting six counties of Northeastern 
Ireland into one or two counties of 
England. Its editors now recognize 
that public opinion would not accept 
such a solution and seem disposed to 
favor a separate Ulster Parliament. 

Commenting in another article upon 
Lord Grey’s proposal practically to 
withdraw from Ireland, this spokes- 
man for conservative England says: 


Lord Grey’s extraordinary blunder is due to 
his failure properly to realize the existence of the 
two Irelands — although, of course, he men- 
tions them —the Catholic Ireland and the 
Protestant Ireland; the Celtic Ireland and the 
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Anglo-Saxon Ireland; the Loyalist Ireland and 
the anti-Loyalist Ireland; the peasant Ireland 
and the industrial Ireland. These two Irelands, 
it is clear, have made no real impact on his mind. 
It is very disagreeable and shocking to him that 
such differences exist between the two Irelands, 
and that they are based upon emotions so primi- 
tive and so ferocious as racial hate and religious 
intolerance. 

The people of Northeast Ulster want a quiet 
life and the free pursuit of industry. In spite of 
this, they would rather endure the horrors of civil 
war — and they realize what its horrors are far 
better than Lord Grey or any ordinary English- 
man — than submit to be ruled by a Dublin 
Parliament. Again, the Sinn Feiners are pre- 
pared to go any length in the coercing of North- 
east Ulster and in the destruction of the most 
prosperous part of Ireland and of her greatest 
and wealthiest city rather than allow what they 
consider would be a Protestant triumph — that 
is, the partition of Ireland. They say in fact, 
though not in words, ‘ The right of self-determina- 
tion which we claim and mean to exercise is all 
very well for us, but we will endure anything rather 
than allow its exercise to the scabs of Northeast 
Ulster. What is to us a God-given right in such 
men is a vile blasphemy. We will be free from the 
tyranny of Westminster. They shall not be free 
from the rule of Dublin. If you ask why we will 
tell you. One demand is good, though you brutal 
and blood-stained English huve not the sense to see 
it, and the other is evil, though there again you are 
too besotted to understand.’ This is the kind of 
political oil and water which, incredible as it 
sounds, Lord Grey thinks can be pleasantly 
blended by two years’ amicable discussion in an 
Irish Convention with the alternative of a free 
fight without limits at the end. 


BERLIN’S NEWSPAPER STRIKE 


BERLIN. was practically without 
bourgeois newspapers for twelve days 
during the first half of October on ac- 
count of a labor dispute. Other signs 
of renewed labor unrest are beginning 
to appear in that country. The report 
of the Socialization Commission upon 
the nationalization of the coal mines is 
too conservative to suit the masses, 
and the First Congress of Factory 
Councils has recently declared by a 
large majority that attempts to recon- 
struct Germany’s industry on a capi- 
talist basis have been proved a failure 
by the experience of the last two years, 
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and that socialization must be intro- 
duced. The majority socialists, having 
been relieved of responsibility for run- 
ning the country, are exhibiting more 
radical tendencies than hitherto. Com- 
menting on the strike the conservative 
Hamburger Nachrichten says: 


The dispute in the Berlin printing trade, which 
has stopped the publication of all the bourgeois 
newspapers in that city, is an incident not merely 
of economic but also of political significance. It 
threatens the security of capital and the source 
of support of an army of employees; but it also 
threatens freedom of thought and expression. 
Socialist newspapers are openly rejoicing in the 
fact that bourgeois readers must now depend 
entirely on Socialist sources for their news. 


The same paper quotes Rote Fahne, 
the organ of the Communist party, as 
follows: 


The present newspaper strike in Berlin is the 
beginning of a true radical struggle against the 
newspaper business and newspaper misrepre- 
sentation. It is directed against the root of the 
evil, which is private ownership of organs of 
public opinion. It is the beginning of a control 
over the press which will inevitably end in trans- 
ferring all the newspapers of the country into 
the hands of the proletariat. 


The trouble started when the pub- 
lishers of the bourgeois papers refused 
to accept the decision of a committee 
of arbitration granting an increase in 
wages to their employees. It resulted 
in a defeat of the employers. 


A JAPANESE DONATION TO GERMAN 
SCIENCE 


A JAPANESE millionaire has recently 
donated to the German government, 
through the German Ambassador at 
Tokyo, two million marks to promote 
scientific research in that country. 
The donor is a manufacturing pharma- 
cist educated in the United States, and 
he says in the letter accompanying his 
gift: 

I have always regarded the progress of science 


in Germanv with profound admiration, and have 
been thankful for the benefits which have ac- 
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crued from such progress. I have heard very 
recently that Germany, after its great national 
calamity, is in urgent need of funds for carrying 
on scientific research work. My contribution 
will not be even one ten-thousandth part of the 
fund needed, but I desire to present two million 
marks toward this fund for research work as a 
token of my sincere wish to assist. 


Something over a year ago a number 
of wealthy industrialists and philan- 
thropists in Japan organized a ‘Har- 
monization Society’ for the purpose of 
promoting better relations between 
labor and capital. It raised a fund of 
something over three million dollars 
and obtained a grant of one million 
dollars from the government. How- 
ever, an unfortunate but amusing con- 
troversy is now occurring within the 
ranks of the society, over the control 
of its funds and its policies, which has 
made its name a subject of ridicule in 
an ironic and sceptical press. 

Japan proposes to amalgamate its 
six principle private iron and steel com- 
panies. This will be accomplished by 
establishing a syndicate which will 
supervise their gradual fusion into a 
single corporation. The import duty 
of iron and steel is to be raised, and the 
initial companies will receive a sub- 
vention from the government. One 
purpose naturally is to insure Japan’s 
independence of iron and steel in case 
of war. 


CHEAPER PAPER ABROAD? 


AccorDING to the London Financier, 
the Scandinavian paper market is stag- 
nant. This is attributed to the general 
financial depression throughout the 
world. A Norwegian manufacturer 
states that Swedish and American 
mills cannot compete with his own 
country in the international market 
on account of the high level of their 
currencies in foreign exchange. On the 
other hand, German paper mills have 
utilized the extremely low value of the 
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mark to sell their products in Norway. 
This competition is not serious, for the 
German mills are partially dependent 
on Norwegian pulp. A Swedish corre- 
spondent reports that paper factories 
in Western Sweden are beginning to 
shut down. Orders are falling off. The 
branch of industry least affected is the 
manufacture of wrapping paper. 
According to Ekonomitcheskaya 
Zhizn, Russia made in June about 
3,450,000 pounds of cellulose, and 


3,350,000 pounds of wood pulp. This’ 


is considered satisfactory and is an 
increase over the average monthly out- 
put in 1919 and earlier in the present 
year, though only about half of pre- 
war production. It will keep about 
one-half of the paper mills in the 
country employed. Only five of the 
eight paper mills in Petrograd are 
working, and those not continuously. 


POINCARE’S TRIBUTE TO 
CLEMENCEAU 


Ex—PrEsIDENT PorncarE pays the 
following tribute to Clemenceau in the 
political notes which he contributes to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes: 


Two pictures of Clemenceau present them- 
selves to me when I hear him criticized; the 
memory of the visit which he made me in Au- 
gust, 1914, and that of the first session of the 
cabinet which he formed in August, 1917. Both 
times when he spoke of Alsace-Lorraine his 
emotion was so deep that his voice trembled; 
and even though we were alone in my office in 
1914, he could not keep back the tears which 
ran down his cheeks. On that occasion, I said 
to him: ‘We remain of a different opinion re- 
garding many matters, but this is a moment 
which has created ties between us stronger than 
any personal difference of opinion.’ And when, 
in 1917, I found Clemenceau burning with the 
same patriotic ardor, I felt myself much closer 
to that merciless adversary than to some of those 
who passed as my friends. Clemenceau might 
answer his critics in the same fashion that Scipio 
Africanus answered the tribunes sent him by 
that old hypocrite, Cato, that without him, 
France would no longer be France. 
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THE WHITE RACE IN THE TROPICS 


At the last Australasian Medical 
Congress, held at Brisbane, a sub- 
committee reported on the effect of a 
tropical climate upon the white race. 
Its conclusion was that with proper 
precautions, white settlers may thrive 
in hot climates better than is gener- 
ally believed; but that under present 
conditions, their health in tropical 
Australia deteriorates. Neuresthenia 
causes 25 per cent of the invalidity; 
but climate is not the sole reason for 
this. Nervous diseases are partly due 
to changed conditions of living. Their 
increased frequency where white and 
colored races live in contact, whether 
in the torrid or the temperate zone, 
is ascribed to the fact that under such 
conditions, the whites — especially 
white women — do not perform the 
usual amount of physical labor, or take 
in its place sufficient physical exer- 
cises. The Congress also stressed the 
importance of a proper diet in the 
tropics and blamed the excessive use 
of alcohol for part of the.present evils. 
The question of appropriate housing 
and sanitation in the tropics was also 
discussed. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


A JAPANESE author, writing in 
Kaizo (Reconstruction), criticizes the 
spirit and objects controlling public 
education ‘in his country, as directed 
to making women, workers, and subject 


peoples — like the Koreans — mental 
slaves. He says: 


The essence of true education, either for men 
or women, should lie in the building up of free 
personality. In other words, true education 
must take upon itself to produce true men. The 
system of education which makes men slaves, 
that is, machine-like men, cannot properly be 
called education, however efficient it may be in 
other respects. A glance at the prevailing system 
of female education will show that its chief func- 
tion is to produce slaves. 

At present there are three classes of people 
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upon whom is forced this slave-making educa- 
tion under the name of true education. These 
three classes are women, laborers, and conquered 
peoples. The ‘good wife and wise mother’ prin- 
ciple, the ‘patronage’ doctrine, and the ‘assimi- 
lation’ policy are terms which are applied to the 
various educations which are given respectively 
to these three classes. These terms are different, 
but the thing which they connote is the same. 
These various educations agree in arresting the 
free and untrammeled development of person- 
ality. Their aim is not to educate peoples be- 
longing to these classes so that they may ulti- 
mately take their position as equals with the rest 
of the population, but to teach them to ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the ruling class, as 
against the ruled. 


MINOR NOTES 


CoMMENTING upon the Allies’ de- 
mand for the destruction of Germany’s 
Diesel motors, on the ground that they 
may be used for the submarine-boat 
propulsion, the London Economist says: 


The destruction of the Diesel motors would 
cause an additional demand on the Federal 
finances for compensation, estimated at four and 
one-half milliard marks, and would have catas- 
trophic results for industry. The motors are 
used in large numbers for generation of elec- 
tricity, and in general industry. For two years 
past a movement has been under way to increase 
the native supply of oils from shales and brown- 
coal, and, particularly with the latter, great 
progress has been made. The Diesel motor is 
one of the most efficient ways of using oil power; 
and there are some who see in its spread, and in 
the spread of gas-engines and _ gas-turbines, 
which would consume the gas produced to- 
gether with the oil, an ultimate way out of the 
coal shortage. Since the Versailles Treaty gives 
the victor countries the widest conceivable 
powers to prevent restoration of Germany’s 
submarine-boat system, it is hard to see any 
reason for the destruction of some of the most 
precious productive mechanism in the world. 


HAMBURGISCHE CORRESPONDENT, a 
journal which keeps a keen eye upon 
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business opportunities in Latin-Amer- 
ica, devotes a recent article to the 
State of Antioquia in Colombia, which 
has about half the area of Pennsyl- 
vania or New York, and a population 
of less than a million. Its principal 
city, Medellin, has eighty thousand 
inhabitants, and its chief industry is 
gold mining. Only metallic currency 
is accepted in ordinary commercial 
transactions. Medellin has nine or ten 
cotton factories. Until recently these 
confined themselves to weaving im- 
ported yarns, but now they have in- 
troduced spinning machinery: and are 
producing yarn from native cotton, 
grown along the coast. 


WE are indebted to Reconstruction, 
an English language paper published in 
Vienna for the purpose of promoting 
‘Peace, free trade, and good will among 
nations,’ for the following note upon 
France’s interests in European petro- 
leum fields: 


It is reported that far-seeing France, in pay- 
ment for her help in driving away the Red army 
from the gates of Warsaw, has secured 85 per 
cent of the oil fields of Poland which, owing to 
their geographical situation, constitute an im- 
portant weapon of international policy of this 
country. America, while apparently holding off, 
is keeping a watchful eye over the proceedings. 
England, for her part, has sold France shares in 
the oil fields of Galicia and South Poland to the 
amount of fifty million dollars. Previous to this 
transaction England: held priority in the Polish 
mineral oil interests. 

The majority of shares in the great Polish Oil 
Company ‘Galicia,’ which have been in British 
possession till now, have been bought up by a 
French Society ‘Franco-Polonaise,’ thus caus- 
ing almost the entire oil industry to be given 
into the hands of French capital. The only con- 
cern left which has yet not come under French 
influence, is the Fanto Society which, however, 
will soon pass over to a Swiss enterprise. 

















[The London Nation (British Liberal Weekly), October 9] 
A PERVERTED LEAGUE 


[English Liberals were originally strong supporters of the League of Nations; and emi- 
nent members of that party, like Lord Grey, still retain this attitude. Others, however, are 
among the severest critics of the League as it has developed in practice. The following 
is the first responsible suggestion, which has come to our notice, from a Liberal source, that 
Great Britain definitely withdraw from the League. The British Labor Party has appar- 
ently been favorable to such action for a considerable period.] 


Tue League of Nations has now been 
sufficiently long in being, and in opera- 
tion, for it to be possible to examine its 
past, determine its present position, 
and consider its future. The league, it 
must be said at once, occupies a very 
curious place to-day in the international 
firmament. When it suddenly rose 
above the darkness of the war, shining 
with all the splendor of presidential 
rhetoric, it became at once the beacon 
of liberalism and labor, and the scorn 
of the sabre-rattler and imperialist. 
The man in the street is quite uncon- 
scious of the fact that the position has 
gradually been completely reversed; 
to the first followers or teachers of Mr. 
Wilson the League is now a dark star 
or a dead planet, while it is beginning 
to be emblazoned side by side with the 
skull and cross-bones on the shield of 
every militarist. This is a dangerous 
situation, because, as we shall show, it 
obscures to the eyes of ordinary men 
and women the real facts in the inter- 
national position. 

If one considers the league’s work 
and achievements piecemeal, one can 
find a great deal to say in its favor. 
The Covenant was one of those timid 
compromises which the world recog- 
nizes as the best products of states- 
manship; its authors acted like a man 
who, after discovering that the founda- 
tions of his house are rotten, and while 
the roof is already falling about his 


ears, puts in an expensive patent con- 
trivance for keeping out the damp 
and killing the blackbeetles. Yet the 
league, despite the crippled state in 
which it sprang into life from this docu- 
ment, has already proved the correct- 
ness of those who originally argued 
that the time was ripe for a great de- 
velopment of international government 
through a permanent association of 
states, endowed with regular organs 
for making international law, settling 
international disputes, and executing 
international decisions. 

In the last two months the Council 
of the League has dealt with two typi- 
cal cases of international dispute, the 
Aaland Islands and the Polish-Lithu- 
anian question. Both cases were of the 
utmost interest to the student of inter- 
national relations. They showed clearly 
the difficulties-of international govern- 
ment, but at the same time they proved 
that a league, provided that there is an 
honest desire among statesmen to 
carry out the league idea, is a most 
powerful instrument for maintaining 
peace, even under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances. The Aaland Is- 
lands case deserves far more attention 
than has been given to it. Here was 
a dispute between two nations over 
a question of nationality; the inhab- 
itants of the islands, although in- 
corporated in the state of Finland, 
demanded that they should be incorpo- 
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rated in the State of Sweden, and this 
demand was supported by Sweden. It 
was a situation in which things were 
already drifting toward war. Britain, 
a state not immediately interested in 
the question, exercising the right con- 
ferred upon her by Article 11 of the 
Covenant, brought the whole question 
before the League Council. 

A problem immediately arose which 
some writers on the league had fore- 
seen would be the greatest difficulty in 
the way of international action, par- 
ticularly in the most important cases 
involving nationality and irredentism. 
Finland pleaded that, since the Aa- 
landers were nationals of Finland, their 
case lay ‘solely within the domestic 
jurisdiction of’ Finland, and, therefore, 
under Article 15, could not be dealt 
with by the league. The council re- 
mitted this question for consideration 
and report to a commission of jurists, 
and the Commission’s finding that the 
matter was not wholly within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of Finland was 
adopted by the council. Anyone with 
a very little knowledge of the history 
of international relations will recognize 
the importance of this decision: it es- 
tablishes a precedent which may have 
far-reaching effects and constitutes a 
more remarkable victory for the idea 
of internationalism (as against that of 
the water-tight sovereign independent 
state) than the uninitiated would 
realize. Truth compels us to admit 
that, if the interests involved in the 
dispute had been a little nearer to the 
main current of European politics, we 
can imagine the learned jurists finding 
reasons for an identically opposite de- 
cision; nevertheless, the important fact 
is that the finding was made and is on 
record, for it has brought the dispute 
within the competence of the league, 
stopped immediate danger of war, and 
made possiblea settlement by thecouncil 
which may be accepted by both parties. 
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The Polish-Lithuanian question was 
more dramatic but really less instruc- 
tive: it was scarcely a normal type of 
international dispute which a league 
should be called upon to deal with, for 
it arose out of an already existing state 
of war. But when Lithuania appealed 
to the league against Poland’s threat 
of war or warlike action, and when, 
after many vicissitudes, this appeal re- 
sulted in the signing of an armistice, 
we again had a signal proof of the im- 
mense effect that a genuine league © 
might have in helping to keep the 
peace in Europe. Unfortunately, the 
emphasis has to be laid on the word 
‘might,’ for the two cases which we 
have examined themselves show that 
the League of the Covenant which is 
embedded in the Versailles Treaty can 
never fulfil that function. When Po- 
land promptly broke the agreement 
which M. Paderewski had made with 
the Lithuanian representative before 
the council, and invaded Lithuania, she 
openly flouted the league. In doing 
this she obviously reckoned on the fact 
that France would see that the league 
took no action against her on that 
account. Yet almost at the very mo- 
ment that this was happening, M. Ley- 
gues, the new Premier of France and 
the mouthpiece of the new president, 
was solemnly assuring a cynical Europe 
that practically the only principle of 
his new government’s foreign policy 
was that ‘France will make of the 
League of Nations a powerful living 
organism to close the era of wars.’ 

This statement of M. Leygues, side 
by side with the action of France’s 
Polish protégé, brings us back to the 
fact which we noted above, that to-day 
the old lovers of the league on the Left 
view it with suspicion while its old 
haters on the Right have become its 
lovers. And we can now see the reason 
more clearly. The league, embedded 
in the Versailles Treaty, is inevitably 
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regarded by France and the satellites 
of French policy simply as a_possi- 
ble instrument for maintaining or exe- 
cuting the system which that treaty 
seeks to impose upon Europe. When 
it suits French statesmen to use the 
league, ‘according to the letter of the 
Versailles Treaty,’ in their policy of 
keeping Germany down, of blockades, 
and wars, and armed alliances, and 
economic imperialism, then they use it 
as ‘a powerful living organism.’ When 
it does not suit them or fit in with this 
policy, they simply ignore it and their 
obligations under the Covenant. It is 
not difficult to give examples. The 
treaty of military alliance between 
France and Belgium carries out the 
punitive and hostile policy of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and is destructive 
of any real League of Nations. Ac- 
cordingly, in defiance of their obliga- 
tions under Article 18, the two states 
are going to keep the terms of their 
agreement secret, and will not register 
it with the league. When France 
wishes Poland to attack Russia, she 
stops any action by the league under 
Article 11, but when Russia appears 
to be on the point of crushing this at- 
tack upon her and her attacker, the 
chief members of the league attempt 
to use the league in order to save Po- 
land. Though the treaty entrusts the 
government of the Saar Basin to the 
league, the council refuses even to ex- 
amine into allegations of French ag- 
gression in the administration of the 
territory. 

The situation thus created is dis- 
astrous in more ways than one. The 
league is ‘a powerful living organism’ 
in the hands of French imperialism; it 
is really powerless as an organ for 
doing justice and keeping the peace be- 
tween nations. A new state like Po- 


land, therefore, openly flouts it, and 
to-morrow, if the decision in the Aa- 
land question goes against her, we may 
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see Finland flouting it. France, trust- 
ing to her system of force and alliances, 
prevents the league consolidating itself 
as a real instrument or bulwark of 
peace. This, again, reacts upon the 
position of other members of the league. 
The league is useless to them, and they 
are forced, therefore, as in the case of 
the Little Entente, to form themselves 
into counter-alliances. The agreement 
between Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, 
and Roumania, though it is justified as 
a protective measure against the Hun- 
garian-French alliance, is no less de- 
structive of the League of Nations 
idea and system than is the original 
agreement between France and Hun- 
gary. Weare, in fact, watching the old 
European system of alliances and bal- 
ances, which the league was to super- 
sede, being carefully built up again 
in a new pattern under cover of the 
league. 

The question is now seriously arising 
whether, under such circumstances, a 
nation like Britain should not with- 
draw from this sham or perverted 
league. The argument for ‘making the 
best of’ a faulty instrument is well- 
known and is always attractive. Given 
a change of government in certain 
countries of Europe (including our 
own), it would be quite possible to 
convert the league into an instrument 
of justice and peace, and if the present 
evil was confined to the perversion of 
the league and the building up of alli- 
ances, much could be said in favor of 
making the best of it. But the evil is 
not confined to that; it is intensified by 
popular ignorance of foreign affairs. 
The cynical statesmen who direct 
European policy and a few unhappy 
people whose duty or habit it is to ob- 
serve their actions and dissect their 
characters, know that the league has 
been perverted. But the man in the 
street still believes that the league is an 
instrument of peace and that the 
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league, which lives in an hotel in 
Geneva, and which M. Leygues and 
Mr. Balfour talk about, is the same 
League of Peace which Mr. Wilson 
talked so beautifully about when the 
guns were drum-firing on the Somme. 
That this delusion should persist 
among ordinary men and women until 
the moment when M. Leygues’ league 
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produces the inevitable world-war 
again, would be absolutely fatal to any 
chance of establishing a real League of 
Nations. The only way of destroying 
a delusion is to face the facts and their 
consequences, and that in this case 
seems to involve our withdrawal from 
the living organism of the league of 
M. Leygues. 


[Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Swiss Liberal Republican Daily), October 7] 
RESUMING TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


BY 


ALEXANDER AXELROD 


[The author of the following article is a son of a prominent Menshevist opponent of the 
Bolsheviki. Until quite recently he has practised his profession as engineer in a responsible 


capacity in Soviet Russia.] 


Ir goes without saying that the 
temporary elimination of a vast empire 
like Russia from the circle of trading 
nations has been an immense disaster 
for the war-wrecked prosperity of the 
rest of the world. Every intelligent 
man realizes that a complete recovery 
of that prosperity is inconceivable 
without Russia’s reéntry into the 
community of nations. Statesmen and 
business men alike are forced irresisti- 
bly by the logic of facts to seek that 
restoration. Even the implacable en- 
mity of certain European governments 
to soviet Russia is waived when this 
question steps to the fore. 

Up to the present, the leading states- 
men of Europe have not adopted a con- 
sistent attitude toward the resumption 
of trade with Russia. Their wavering 
course is indicative of their own lack of 
conviction and want of faith in their 
own policies. One day they are all for 
re-opening trade with soviet Russia; 


the next day they are equally strong 
for supporting Wrangel. One week 
they base their hope on Poland; the 
next on the Ukraine or some other 
border state; and then again, a few 
days later, they have got back to their 
original position and want to resume 
trade directly with Russia. 

Among the numerous causes of this 
indecision and instability among gov- 
ernment leaders, the foremost, per- 
haps, is ignorance of conditions in 
Russia and failure to realize what a 
tremendous change has occurred there. 
A rational, judicial judgment of Rus- 
sia’s present condition should show the 
folly of trimming one’s sails to the pass- 
ing breezes of the day, and convince 
the governments of Western Europe 
that a resumption of trade with Russia 
is necessary. 

During the March revolution of 
1917, the authority of the nobility was 
abolished. Subsequently, the Bolshe- 
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viki completely destroyed the middle 
class population of the cities, including 
merchants, artisans, manufacturers, 
and in general the skilled and edu- 
cated population. I mean that these 
were destroyed as a separate class. All 
social ranks were merged into one. 


That produced a profound social and - 


psychical change in every individual 
and every group of individuals. The 
soviet government abolished all exist- 
ing private, co6perative, communal, 
and government institutions, and sub- 
stituted for them new bureaucratic 
institutions. This forced the whole 
city population to adopt an entirely 
new manner of life. Hundreds of 
thousands fled to the country. Thou- 
sands upon thousands had to change 
their occupation and to accept subor- 
dinate positions in the place of their 
former higher and better positions. 
A great number of the people of the 
lower classes, on the other hand, were 
promoted to posts of importance in the 
new economic and social organization. 
I do not propose to go further into the 
details of this change. I merely want 
to emphasize the fact that such a total 
transformation of Russian society 
occurred. 

Unless we appreciate how com- 
pletely the old institutions and classes 
have been destroyed, we may fall into 
the error of fancying that they can be 
restored. This opinion is especially 
likely to revive whenever the Bolshe- 
viki suffer military reverses. But such 
an expectation is Utopian. The old 
social classes simply are no longer in 
existence. A whole new middle and 
upper class has taken their place. This 
new class consists mainly of new mem- 
bers, most of whom have risen from the 
lower strata of the old society. 

Only a person who has watched first 
hand the whole transition which has 
occurred in soviet Russia can appre- 
ciate the fact that such a new middle 


class is in existence, composed of vigor- 
ous, adventurous, enterprising, tal- 
ented men from the former lower 
classes. They are brutal and incon- 
siderate of their fellows, but they are 
as vigorous and sound as the primitive 
people from whom they have sprung. 
They form a reservoir from which a 
young, active, self-conscious bourgeoi- 
sie is being drawn, recruited from self- 
made men with a practical education 
or half-education. This class already 
is beginning to supply efficient non- 
commissioned officers for the army, 
and foremen and superintendents for 
the factories. A body of skilled work- 
ingmen is being slowly formed, incom- 
parably superior in intelligence and 
enterprise to their predecessors. 

This new middle and upper class has 
arisen under a Bolshevist government. 
All its ideas are Bolshevist. The Bol- 
shevist system has been its school. Do 
not think, however, that these classes 
are, therefore, Bolshevist in their con- 
victions. They have merely donned 
the garb of Bolshevism. Now they 
have reached the point where the main 
question for them is to hold what they 
have won. This makes the present 
régime burdensome for them. They 
want to be independent and to manage 
their own affairs. They are constantly 
impelled to break through the barriers 
with which they are surrounded by a 
small group of genuine Bolshevist 
fanatics. The best proof that the num- 
ber of true adherents to Bolshevism 
is constantly growing smaller is the 
fact that the soviet government has 
long since abolished the soviet system. 
It would not dare to-day to let power 
pass into the hands of soviets; for that 
would probably enable their oppo- 
nents to seize and wreck the whole 
organization. 

Bearing in mind these two facts, that 
the old social classes are irretrievably 
destroyed and that the vacuum thus 
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created has already been filled by a 
new social class, it is obviously impos- 
sible to restore those old classes by 
overthrowing the present government. 
This does not mean naturally that the 
Bolshevist system is going to stay. It 
merely means that the new social 
classes, which have been formed by the 
Bolsheviki during their control, will 
inevitably be the backbone of the com- 
ing Russian state whatever form of 
government it may have. We uncon- 
sciously recognize that fact to a consid- 
erable extent. [f you ask the average 
Non-Bolshevist Russian citizen, or any 
man half-way familiar with actual 
conditions in Russia — unless he be a 
hopeless Tsarist Reactionary: ‘Who 
would run Russia if the Bolshe- 
vist government were suddenly over- 
thrown?’ you will get no reply. The 
man’s thoughts will seek in vain among 
the old social classes for successors to 
the present Bolshevist government. 
He sees that those who formerly were 
the most important representatives of 
that class are now dead and gone, or 
are reduced to impotence and insignifi- 
cance, without unity or material sup- 
port. He instinctively feels at the same 
time that the new social class, which is 
still in the process of formation as a 
successor of the old directing classes of 
the country, is entirely a product of the 
Bolshevist system and consists of new 
men. 

This does not mean that there will 
be no room in the Russia of the future 
for members of the older Bourgeoisie. 
Many individuals from the former 
middle classes and nobility and intel- 
lectuals have already gone over to the 
new upper class which I have just de- 
scribed. They are certain to exercise a 
powerful influence over that class. They 
enjoy great prestige in it. Many a self- 
made man from the proletariat feels 
secretly flattered at the honor of sit- 
ting at the same table with these ‘has 
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beens,’ and of being treated by them as 
equals. However, representatives of 
the old social system are still relatively 
few among the new directors of Russia. 
They are far from determining the 
character and physiognomy of the 
group as a whole. 

While the Russian peasantry is grad- 
ually being forged by a process of blood 
and iron into an active, aggressive, 
conservative political power, the harsh, 
practical lessons of every-day experi- 
ence in the city are simultaneously 
hammering out men with those stern, 
masterful, business qualities which 
make them far more forceful factors 
in the regeneration of Russia’s eco- 
nomic and political life than the com- 
paratively inefficient survivors of the 
old system. I could cite countless ex- 
amples to prove this. 

The new class cannot be swept from 
the stage. No government can live for 
any time in Russia without its support. 
Attempts to expel these people as Bol- 
sheviki and enemies of the state, to de- 
prive them of their acquisitions, or 
physically to destroy them, would 
only cause hopeless chaos and prolong 
the nation’s misery. 

We must not minimize the aversion 
widely prevalent in other countries to 
having business or personal relations 
with the Bolsheviki, with people ‘to 
whom morality, love of truth, rever- 
ence, and respectability are unknown.’ 
People possessed of this aversion, in 
their ignorance of actual conditions in 
Russia, naturally wish to wait until 
they can deal with ‘respectable people’ 
like Wrangel, Makaloff, Sassanoff, and 
others like them. But as things stand 
to-day, we know that they will wait in 
vain. When trade relations are re- 
sumed with Russia, they will inevita- 
bly be resumed with the new social 
classes I have described. The latter 
may not be represented then by Lenin 
and Trotzky. None the less, their 
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spokesmen will bear names which the 
world has never heard before. They 
will be men whom Bolshevism has 
made and they may be called Bolshe- 
viki. 

People who hold these views also 
fear that the soviet will use its com- 
mercial agents as political propagan- 
dists. Such a fear is justified by former 
experiences. But we should bear in 
mind that the situation has now 
changed. A resumption of trade has 
become vital for the Bolshevist gov- 
ernment. It is expected to result in a 
speedy restoration of the transporta- 
tion system and a revival of produc- 
tion, from which the Bolsheviki hope 
to strengthen their hold upon the 
country. So urgent is this for the 
soviet authorities that they will feel 
compelled in their own interest to do 
all in their power to keep any engage- 
ments they may make. It is very 
likely that a working agreement will 
be arrived at on this point. Everyone 
knows that the soviet government is 
very adept at accommodating itself to 
circumstances. 

People directly interested in trade 
with Russia naturally want to know 
what immediate results the resump- 
tion of commerce with that country 
will have. After taking all the condi- 
tions prevailing there into account, 
they conclude that the results will be 
upon the whole very small. That is 
quite true, except for a few individuals. 
And yet this fact should not be allowed 
entirely to decide our action. 

Even after political obstacles have 
been overcome and the blockade is 
raised, great difficulties will still stand 
in the way of exchanging goods with 
Russia. These difficulties are perhaps 
greater even than we fancy. The old 
commercial machinery of the country 
is entirely destroyed. It has been re- 
placed by a bureaucractic system. Up 
to the present, soviet efforts at indus- 
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trial and commercial reform have re- 
sulted in nothing but ruin. The con- 
structive achievements are extremely 
small. Many people believe this is due 
entirely to external conditions such as 
the blockade and the war. Others at- 
tribute it entirely to abolishing private 
initiative. Neither of these statements 
is entirely true. Both are of only second- 
ary importance. 

The remarkable incapacity shown 
by the soviet government offices is 
really due to the fact that they have 
no connection whatever with Russian 
society itself. It is a common-place of 
history that the more completely a 
bureaucracy is freed from the control 
of public opinion, that is, of society at 
large, the more corrupt and incompe- 
tent it becomes. But there was never 
in the history of the world a-bureau- 
cracy which arrogated to itself such 
extensive functions, and which was so 
completely independent of the will of 
the people, so utterly severed from 
society at large, as the bureaucracy of 
the soviets. This gap between the 
government and the vital forces of the 
nation necessarily grows broader with 
the alienation of the common people 
from Bolshevism itself. 

The newly arisen privileged classes 
have been forced to adopt increasingly 
arbitrary measures to maintain them- 
selves in power. This is true both in 
political and economic life. It has 
come to the point where any indepen- 
dent effort in business or education, 
any independent society or group of 
men, is looked upon as dangerous to 
the state and is ruthlessly suppressed. 
A striking example of this is the de- 
struction of all the independent, co- 
operative, and consumer societies, 
which were intimately related with the 
social organism of the country and 
were supported by the people at large; 
and therefore were reasonably efficient. 
The soviet government destroyed 
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their independence, severed their con- 
nection with all the vital forces of the 
country, and thus made them incom- 
petent, bureaucratic institutions. 

If trade is resumed with Russia, 
people will have to deal at first with 
these government offices. This should 
not prevent other countries from en- 
deavoring to resume trade with Rus- 
sia, although their governments and 
private merchants must realize the ob- 
stacles they will encounter. We must 
bear in mind that conditions are so 
confused in Russia that the resump- 
tion of commerce will not take place in 
a day. It will be a very slow process, 
the course of which no one can predict. 
But only those who participate ac- 
tively in reviving this trade will be in a 
position to reap its full fruits. 

It is for this very reason that we 
should endeavor to start business with 
Russia as speedily as possible. We 
must not overlook the all-important 
fact that, as soon as the blockade is 
raised, the restoration of business con- 
nections with Russia will have a pro- 
found effect upon domestic conditions 
in that country, and promises speedily 
to undermine the Bolshevist régime. 

Indeed, the blockade and the zealous 
support given to thecounter-revolution- 
ists by the Western powers have done 
immeasurable damage to the Russian 
people, and simultaneously have 
strengthened tremendously the hold 
which the soviet government has upon 
them. In the first place, the war 
against the counter-revolutionists af- 
forded a pretext for organizing a great 
army and placing political authority in 
the hands of a small group, for the al- 
leged purpose of enabling the Republic 
to resist its enemies. It made it possi- 
ble to place the whole nation under 
special war laws. Then when it became 
clear that the new bureaucracy was 
absolutely incapable of restoring eco- 
nomic prosperity, as had been hoped, 
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the responsibility for this could be 
shifted to the shoulders of the coun- 
try’s enemies. An immense propa- 
ganda was started both at home and 
abroad to create the belief that the 
frightful misery in Russia was due 
exclusively to sabotage, counter-rev- 
olution, and the blockade. In addi- 
tion, the great mass of the people, 
who were hostile to the Bolsheviki, 
looked upon the enterprises of Denikin 
and Kolchak and the others with per- 
fect justice as efforts to restore the old 
feudalism. They, therefore, became 
firm supporters of the soviet govern- 
ment or, at the most, were neutral in 
the contest. Had it not been for the 
blockade and the support given coun- 
ter-revolutionary generals by the En- 
tente, the soviet government would 
have been in a critical situation. Its 
failure would have been visible to all. 

To-day, the democratic opponents 
of the Bolsheviki in Russia believe that 
lifting the blockade and stopping the 
attacks upon the present government 
from without will result in a speedy 
disorganization of the Bolshevist ré- 
gime. When we bear in mind the in- 
fluences and interests of the new ruling 
class, we realize that this is the best 
method for improving the present 
situation. 

In attempting to resume trade with 
other countries, the soviet bureau- 
cracy is undertaking a task in which it 
has no experience. It will try to deal 
with it in accordance with its purely 
theoretical preconceptions. It goes 
without saying that concessions will 
have to be made to render business 
with other countries practicable. Hard 
facts will compel the soviet govern- 
ment to throw overboard its theories 
and to submit to the immutable laws 
of business. This has been true in 
every other field of Bolshevist activity. 
Bolshevism has violated all its princi- 
ples in organizing the Red army, in 
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administering its factories, in lengthen- 
ing the working day, in restoring piece 
work, in abolishing the right to strike. 
In all these matters, it has been forced 
to resort to capitalist methods. The 
Bolsheviki leaders affect to reconcile 
these new measures with their theories 
by saying that they are ‘revolutionary 
necessities.’ They will do the same 
thing in case of commerce. 

Their whole trading organization 
will be reformed. It would be unprofit- 
able to conjecture yet just how they 
will accomplish this. We know that 
they have the choice of several ways, 
and that those foreign merchants who 
get into the business first will have the 
greatest influence upon the form these 
changes will take. 

Let me sum up my argument in a 
few words: 


1. The old social system of Russia 
has been completely destroyed and a 
new one has been erected in its place. 
In particular, a new middle class, re- 
cruited largely from new elements, has 
arisen. 

2. This new upper crust of society 
embraces enough ability and initiative 
to qualify it to take a leading réle in re- 
constructing Russia. 

3. Lifting the blockade, and stop- 
ping the military attacks on Russia, and 
resuming commerce with that country, 
willstrengthen this new middleclass and 
greatly accelerate Russia’s recovery. 

4. The restoration of trade with 
Russia will, itself, be a slow process, 
and no one can predict in just what 
form or just how rapidly this will occur. 


[The Japan Advertiser (Tokyo-American 
Daily), August 29] 
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THE street peddlers and street hawk- 
ers of Tokyo are a little world of com- 
merce all to themselves. So numerous 
and varied are they that the busy 
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Japanese housewife need not step be- 
yond her doorstep to find food, cloth- 
ing, comforts, and amusements for her 
family. She need do no more cooking 
than the preparation of the daily rice 
and yet have a varied and nutritious 
menu placed three times a day upon 
the family board. 

Probably first among the daily sel- 
lers of food used by every household 
in Japan is the tofu man. He makes 
his regular round three times a day, 
early morning, about 11 o’clock, and 
again at five in the evening. His 
peculiar cry is one of the most charac- 
teristic street sounds of Tokyo. It isa 
cry of ‘tofu-to-fu-u-’ made by con- 
tracting the throat muscles, and it is 
not easy to acquire the art. The call is 
accompanied by a blast on a metal 
horn, called rappa, which gives two 
clear vibrant notes. 

The tofu-seller carries his wares in a 
flat wooden tub swung from either end 
of a tenbin-bo, or carrying-pole, bal- 
anced on the shoulder. Carrying a 
load by means of a tenbin-bo is another 
feat that is not easy to learn, as unless 
the body is swung in exact rhythm to 
the load the man is thrown down. 
Some tofu-men have a glass case on 
one end of the pole instead of the 
wooden tub. 

Tofu is bean curd, obtained through 
a somewhat complicated process. Once 
prepared, it will not keep 24 hours. 
Since it is eaten at breakfast, as well 
as at the other two meals, it follows 
that the tofu manufacturer’s day be- 
gins about two o’clock in the morning. 
There are two kinds of tofu—kinu- 
koshi, which is strained through silk 
and is soft and tender; and momen, 
which is strained through cotton cloth 
and is more coarse and tough. 

In the form of the raw curd, tofu is 
used in a number of ways by the 
Japanese cook. It is served in soup, 
and other dishes. Prepared in other 
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ways, it forms a dish by itself. The 
tofu-seller carries both kinds of curds, 
also yakido, or tofu roasted over char- 
coal, abura-agi, or tofu fried in oil, 
and ganmotoki, whichis tofu mixed with 
vegetables and fried in a flat round 
cake. Tofu prices are uniform through- 
out the town, any change in price 
being reported to the police authorities. 

The nimame-ya is a very important 
itinerant vendor. He pulls a little 
cart fitted with a number of tiny 
drawers or compartments. These con- 
tain from 40 to 50 different kinds of 
preserves and pickles which are ready 
to be put upon the table. But the 
article which gives the name to the 
vendor, nimame, is a variety of cooked 
beans or peas. These are also ready to 
be eaten, a handful costing 10 sen, 
being a sufficient quantity to serve as 
a side dish for one person. Nimame 
should be prepared fresh every 
day. : 

Like the tofu-man, the nimame-ya 
makes his rounds three times a day. 
Necessarily his route is short and his 
customers are regular. He does not 


call at each house, but goes through | 


the streets ringing a little bell and call- 
ing, ‘nimame — nimame’ in a musical 
monotone. He is not operating on his 
own capital, but is peddling for a 
pickle shop. 

On the other hand, the konbu man 
carries all his stock in trade with him 
and walks the streets all day, from one 
end of town to the other. His wares 
are packed in wooden boxes, piled one 
on top of. the other, and swung from 
the ends of a tenbin-bo. Konbu is the 
name of a food that is made from sea- 
weed. It is used more as a seasoning 
for other food than as a dish by itself. 
Each konbu man has at least five or 
six different varieties. It lasts an in- 
definite time so that the stock of the 
vendor need not be renewed in the 
morning, unless a busy day preceded. 


Natto is a food made from beans 
that is used in the morning soup by 
that part of the nation which is north 
of Tokyo. It is sold usually by poor 
women who thus make a few sen dur- 
ing the early morning hours before the 
real work of the day begins. The 
musical cry of ‘Natto —Nat-to — 00’ 
is one of the first indications in a 
Japanese town that another day has 
dawned. It is carried in a small bundle 
in the hand of the seller. 

A food made from fish that is ready 
to be put upon the table as a side dish 
just as it comes from the street vendor 
is shiokara. Various kinds of fish are 
chopped and salted. It is a favorite 
dish with sake drinkers. The peddler 
cries his goods from morning till 
night, ‘tai-no-shiokara,’ or ‘hage-no- 
shiokara’ as the case may be. Small 
casks swung from a pole contain his 
wares. 

There are two kinds of yao-ya, or 
vegetable men. One is the regular 
green grocer, who hauls his cart loaded 
with all kinds of fruits and vegetables 
to the houses of his customers rather 
than wait until they come to his shop to 
order. He makes a regular round every 
morning, but since he calls only upon 
customers that he knows, he does not 
hawk his wares. 

The other vegetable man has no reg- 
ular route and sells only one or two 
kinds of vegetables at a time. He is a 
farmer who comes to town to hawk his 
extra produce. Usually his goods are 
cheap and fresher than the town 
grocer sells. He carries a tenbin-bo, 
and cries aloud the particular variety 
of vegetable he has for sale — egg 
plants, green plums, or roasting ears. 

The fish-man also calls upon his reg- 
ular customers every morning, carry- 
ing live fish in shallow wooden tubs 
swung from the tenbin-bo. The cus- 
tomer makes her selection, the fish- 
man skillfully cleans the fish, and with 
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a cheery ‘Domo Arigato,’ goes to the 
next customer. 

The streets in summer often hear 
the cry of the hiru-ami man, or the 
midday-catch fish-man. Fish are ex- 
tremely perishable food, especially 
during the hot weather, and each day’s 
catch must be disposed of before night. 
Consequently when the fish-man finds 
that he is going to have a stock left 
over, he goes himself or sends some 
one to cry the fish on the street. Fish 
bought from the hirn-ami are very 
cheap. 

Shell-fish sellers are still another 
kind of fish-peddlers. They are usually 
women who go to a wholesale shell 
fish market, buy as much of a certain 
kind as they can carry, then hawk the 
article through the streets until their 
stock is exhausted. Asarz is the cheap- 
est variety of shell-fish sold in this way. 
Shijimt, a small black-shelled variety 
caught in rivers, are also cheap. Hama- 
gurz, or clams, and kaki, or oysters, are 
more expensive. All shell-fish are sup- 
posed to be sold alive, and the vendor 
shells them for each customer. Shell- 
fish are usually carried about town in 
baskets at the end of the tenbin-bo. 

The high price of rice during the last 
few years has been the cause of 
greatly increasing the number of udon 
sellers on the streets. Udon is a nu- 
tritious food that is sometimes used in 
place of rice and it needs no prepara- 
tion by the housewife. A small dishful 
of this macaroni costs only two sen. 
The udon-ya hauls his goods about the 
streets in a small black cart, calling 
‘udon — udon,’ and ringing a bell. 
Soba, or buckwheat macaroni, is also 
sold by the udon-ya. 

Closely resembling this in name, is 
the oden-ya. Oden is ready to eat as it 
comes from the vendor, consisting of a 
mixture of many things such as fish, 
tofu, konyaku, yatsugashira, cooked 
together in a sort of cake. This food 
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is bought hot from the merchant. It 
costs from one to five sen apiece. Tall 
red boxes swung from the end of a 
pole is the usual manner in which 
oden is peddled. 

Nankin soba, or Chinese noodles, is 
the principal dish sold by the peri- 
petetic lunch wagons found Jate at 
night in almost all neighborhoods. 
Their presence is announced by one of 
the most attractive street sounds to 
be heard, the cheerful tootle of the 
Korean horn. Udon and fish cakes are 
also sold by these lunch-wagon men, 
as well as a kind of meat balls. A 
meal costs about 25 sen, and is often 
most welcome to the late pedestrian. 

A large class of street hawkers have 
nothing to sell but their services. 
These are the ashida ha-ire, or men- 
ders of wooden clogs; the raosuge-kae, 
litterally, ‘changer of pipe stem,’ or 
pipe-cleaners; the ikakeya, or tinkers; 
the togiya, or scissors grinders, and 
others. All of these except the pipe- 
cleaner carry their paraphernalia on a 
tenbin-bo. The clog-mender announ- 
ces his presence with a tsutsumi, or 
small Japanese drum shaped like an 
hour-glass. He replaces the broken 
uprights of wooden clogs charging from 
25 sen to one yen. He also sells new 
thongs and attaches them. 

The raosuge-kae hauls a small hand- 
cart that somewhat resembles the pea- 
nut vendors’ carts in America. It 
emits an infernally shrill shriek from a 
small steam whistle. The steam is 
used for blowing through the tiny 
pipes used by the Japanese for smok- 
ing. This man also replaces the worn 
bamboo stem, charging from 10 sen to 
one yen, according to the quality of 
the bamboo he uses. 

‘ Ikake-ya jomae naoshi’ is the call of 
the man who repairs locks and does 
general tinkering jobs. He carries a 
little bellows on one end of his pole 
and his fire-pot and tools on the other. 
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He kindles his fire at the doorway of 
his customer’s house and proceeds to 
repair almost any kind of metal ar- 
ticle that is brought to him. 

The togi-ya carries about the same 
sized outfit as the ikake-ya. He cries 
‘hasami kamisori togi,’ which simply 
announces that he will sharpen scissors 
and razors. His charge is from five to 
20 sen. 

A frequent sight and sound in Tokyo 
streets is the medicine man, clicking 
the handles of his tall, ornamental 
cases which contain one or more 
specifics for the ills that flesh is heir to. 
Some of these men are known as josai. 
They sell only one kind of medicine, 
usually proprietary. Medicine sellers 
do more business in the summer time 
than at other seasons, as the Japanese 
suffer a good deal from stomach com- 
plaints at this time of the year. 

One kind of medicine seller is called 
oicht nt. He accompanies his transac- 
tions with the help of some musical in- 
strument, usually an accordion. His 
medicines are of many kinds, suitable 
for many troubles. He does not hesi- 
tate to prescribe for his customer in 
case he is asked. He makes his rounds 
regularly and_ soon _ learns his 
customers. 

There are three different kinds of 
flower sellers. The kusabana-ya is the 
man who peddles flowering plants in 
pots. These vary according to the sea- 
son, the list of their selections being 
long, as flowers of some kind or other 
are in bloom the year round. April, 
May, and June probably see more 
kusabana-ya on the streets than any 
other time. 

The hana-ya is the regular cut- 
flower man who makes his rounds 
every day. Most of the flowers he 
sells are used to adorn the butsu-dan, 
or Buddhist altar in private homes. 
The housewife asks for a five-sen, ten- 
sen, or more expensive o-hana, and the 
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flower-man makes it into the proper 
style and size bunch. Five sen is about 
the least that can be paid for flowers 
for the altar now, although it was not 
so long ago that two sen or less would 
provide an adequate amount. This 
flower seller proclaims his presence in 
the neighborhood by a constant click- 
clicking of his flower shears. Some- 
times he calls out, ‘O-hana, o-hana.’ 

The third man in this group is the 
nae-ya. He sells seeding plants and 
slips for planting in the family back- 
yard, or small-garden plot. Egg-plants, 
tomatoes, chrysanthemums, and many 
other plants are sold by him according 
to the season. He is usually a nursery- 
man or an assistant. 

The gold-fish man makes his appear- 
ance on the streets in mid-spring. He 
carries large, flat wooden tubs on the 
ends of his tenbin-bo and a cluster of 
shining glass bowls in which to deliver 
the fish selected by his customers. He 
used to be willing to listen to a barter- 
ing proposition, and many a small boy 
was made happy by the exchange of 
a broken umbrella for a pair of glitter- 
ing swimmers, but the price of gold- 
fish, like the price of everything else in 
the world, has gone up, and the gold- 
fish man is interested only in coin of 
the realm. He calls ‘kingyo — kingyo’ 
as he swings his wares through the 
narrow lanes. 

Every now and then the sao-dake-ya 
makes his rounds. A sao-dake is the 
bamboo pole used by the Japanese 
house-wife for drying clothes with 
arms outstretched, kimonos of all 
sizes and colors are strung on the sao- 
dake and hung in the sun in the drying 
platform that is a necessary adjunct 
to every Japanese house. The sao- 


‘dake-ya also sells hari-ita, or the dry- 


ing boards on which cloth is stretched, 
starched, and dried. 

Sometimes the same man will also 
have a nice supply of short bamboo 
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ladders that are useful around a 
house. Again he carries two or three 
neat bamboo benches piled on his 
little cart. These benches are popular 
on hot summer nights, as they can be 
got any place where a breeze is found. 
All of these articles he has made in his 
own little workshop or home. 

During a few weeks in the fall, carts 
are seen on the streets that are piled 
high with round covered straw bas- 
' kets. The man who pulls the cart calls 
out ‘O-hachi-ire — o-hachi-ire,’ which 
means ‘a thing in which to put the 
honorable ricetub.’ The baskets are 
made of thick strands of straw and are 
used to keep the rice tubs warm during 
the cold winter days, as in all ordinary 
households rice is cooked only once a 
day, in the morning. 

The most picturesque group of 
street sellers are the ame-ya. Nearly 
all the candy sellers of Japan are 
known under this general term. Their 
appeal is made to the children and to 
make this appeal they employ a 
variety of means. Both men and 
women engage in this trade. 

One kind of ame-ya dresses in fan- 
tastic garb, plays on some kind of mu- 
sical instrument, and sings popular 
songs until a crowd of children have 
collected. The songs are not always 
all that they should be and the music 
is not infrequently cut short by per- 
emptory orders from a nearby police- 
man. Other ame-ya carry round, 
shallow tubs on their heads and beat a 
small drum held by a handle, and sing 
as they go along the streets. A man 
and wife often travel together, selling 
sweets to the children of the empire 
from one end of the land to the other. 

Some ame-ya require more elaborate 
equipment, especially the man who 
fashions the warm ame into all kinds 
of shapes according to the whim of the 
youthful purchaser. He has a cart in 
which is a small charcoal fire, and a 
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great drum is hung from the cart roof. 
Bright balloons, feathered whistles, or 
paper flags are ‘given away’ with each 
order of candy. 

Another man dear to the hearts of 
the children is the endo-ya. His wares 
consist of fresh cooked endo, or beans. 
A handful wrapped in a little paper 
package is sold for one sen. Endo is 
not sweet, but is nevertheless a great 
favorite with the children. 

A noisy rat-tat-tat announces that 
the dango-ya has taken his stand on a 
nearby corner. The rattle of his 
wooden pestle in the wooden mortar 
does not continue long before a group 
of children is formed, with coppers 
clutched in grimy little hands. Dango 
alone is only a rice-flour dumpling, 
but dango-zaiku, or dango artificed, 
becomes an object of joy to any child. 
The clever manipulator makes flowers 
to bloom before admiring eyes, horses 
to gallop, and kites to fly. Gay, and it 
is to be hoped, harmless, colors are 
applied to the figures made from 
dango, and the completed work of art 
is handed over to the small purchaser 
with a princely flourish. 

A street peddler that appeals to the 
grown-ups as well as to children is the 
ice-cream man. This comestible has 
grown very rapidly in favor during the 
last two years. Carts with an array 
of glass cups, spoons, and a brass freez- 
er are met from one end of town to the 
other during the summer. A ‘dish’ of 
ice-cream from one of these carts costs 
five sen. 

A popular summer drink is amazake, 
or sweet sake. It is carried about the 
streets on the end of a tenbin-bo in a 
red box. A drink of amazake costs only 
two sen—and a dash of ginger is 
added for nothing. 

A peddler whose trade cannot bring 
him much, yet who must make a living, 
is the man who goes about the street 
calling ‘hozuki-hozuki.’ Hozuki is the 
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name of the bright colored blobs that 
servant girls delight to get between 
their teeth and squeak. Although it is 
a part of a certain kind of seaweed it 
is not eaten, its sole attraction being 
the feel between the teeth and the de- 
licious squeaky noise that one can 
make. 


[L’Opinion (Paris Nationalist Literary 
Weekly), October 16] 
GERMANY’S ADMISSION TO 
THE LEAGUE 


BY ANDRE FRANCOIS-PONCET 


WHEN the League of Nations holds 
its first general assembly at Geneva, 
the question of admitting Germany 
will doubtless be raised. Public opin- 
_ ion in France, so far as one can judge 
by the responsible press, seems quite 
indifferent to this. However, it is a 
matter of capital importance, and we 
ought not to leave the public unin- 
formed of the schemes now being 
hatched and the results they may 
produce. 

The proposal to admit Germany to 
the league has not been raised directly 
by that country, but by certain of our 
Allies and of the neutral Powers who 
are already members of that body. 
Beyond doubt, Giolitti urged Ger- 
many’s admission strongly upon Lloyd 
George during their conference at 
Lucerne. After that conference, every- 
one at Rome knew that Lloyd George 
had favored the proposal made by 
the Italian Premier. Newspapers in 
Germany published the information. 
Moreover, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Holland make no secret of the fact that 
they will urge Germany’s admission. 
Thereupon, feelers were thrown out by 
us. We inquired the intention of differ- 
ent governments. We sounded the 
South American Republics, Poland, 
and Czecho-slovakia, and it immedi- 
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ately appeared that if Germany wanted 
to take the trouble, it could easily get 
the two-thirds majority required for 
its admission. 

Now we should consider intelli- 
gently what Germany’s membership 
ia the League of Nations signifies. As 
a person who has been among the first 
to caution our people against an early 
renewal of German aggression, I will 
not be charged with prejudice in ob- 
serving that we must not try to keep 
Germany forever under the ban of its 
sister nations. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that it should be the task of 
French diplomacy to attain a modus 
vivendi and to reconcile our contro- 
versies. But none the less, no amount 
of idealism and theoretical reasoning 
should be allowed to blind our eyes to 
facts. We must shape our judgment 
and our action strictly in accordance 
with the realities of the situation. 

Before Germany can become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, it must 
give substantial guaranties of its good 
will; it must show unequivocally its 
firm intention to accept the treaty of 
Versailles; and its desire to codperate 
honestly in bringing about a true 
European peace conforming with the 
situation created by the collapse of its 
imperial government and the surrender 
of its army. Common sense and that 
international morality, of which the 
League of Nations is the expressly ap- 
pointed guardian, demand this. It is 
the condition prescribed to Germany 
when its representatives signed the 
treaty of Versailles. The covenant of 
the league particularly stipulates that 
a new member can be admitted only 
subject to the condition that it give 
effective guaranties of its sincere desire 
to respect its international obligations. 
Can we say that Germany has fulfilled 
these conditions up to the present? 

It will be argued that she has done 
so. It will be urged that, since the con- 
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ference of Spa, Germany has delivered 
the quantity of coal it promised and 
the bonds provided by the treaty; and 
that it has proceeded to disarm its 
troops in accordance with the treaty’s 
terms. But without denying that 
there has been an appreciable change 
of attitude on Germany’s part, what 
weight should be given to so recent and 
so brief a reform in face of its long and 
persistent efforts to evade the treaty, 
efforts which obliged the allied govern- 
ments, on several occasions, to take 
united action to prevent the Germans 
from neglecting too scandalously their 
engagements? We must not overlook 
the fact that the decision at Spa con- 
tained the threat of definite and serious 
measures if Germany did not comply. 
That country obeyed under constraint. 
We cannot say then how far it obeyed 
of its free will. Moreover, while Ger- 
many has complied with certain pro- 
visions of the treaty, it has violated a 
multitude of other provisions. It has 
stopped Allied vessels in the Kiel 
Canal; it has promoted agitation in the 
countries where a popular vote is to be 
taken; it has interfered with French 
commerce; it has followed a persistent 
policy of obstruction and raised one 
difficulty after another in order, de- 
liberately, to evade the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Hardly a day passes when the 
Conference of Ambassadors does not 
have reason to recall this list of delin- 
quencies. But why recite them again? 
Any Frenchman, whose business has 
taken him to Germany, knows that 
the political parties and the social 
classes of that country, no matter how 
bitterly they may fight among them- 
selves, are a unit in their hatred of 
France and in their determination to 
destroy the treaty of Versailles. 

Were Germany to become a member 
of the League of Nations, it would be 
with its mind already made up to un- 
dermine the treaty from within, since 


it has not been able to overthrow it 
from without. It would find friends al- 
ready at hand within the league. It 
would make an effort to win others. It 
would constantly intrigue. It would 
utilize the discord already present. It 
would seek by every means to defy the 
Allies and to head an opposition party. 
So long as Germany was merely a 
member of the league, this would be 
but a partial evil and a partial danger. 
But once a member of the league, we 
would soon be forced to give it a place 
on the Executive Council. Indeed, 
there is a vacant seat in that Council 
already, the one which the United 
States should now be occupying. That 
country does not claim its seat. By the 
statutes of the league,.it must go to one 
of the great powers. The United States 
is absent. We cannot consider Russia. 
The only nation left would be Germany. 
From that day forward, Germany 
would have a prominent defender of all 
its evil designs in the heart and centre 
of the league. One can easily imagine 
the réle that such a Devil’s attorney 
would play to-day in the Silesia or the 
Saar controversies; the shrewdness he 
would display; the skillful means he 
would employ to show that Polish agi- 
tation and French provocation had 
excited the Germans of Breslau to 
riot, or that it was the oppression of 
the Governing Commission which 
forced the officials of the Saar to start 
a general strike. This would amount 
to making normal government im- 
possible in any territory whose destiny 
is to be submitted to popular vote. 
Germany might thus accomplish 
something which it has vainly tried to 
do through the second half of the war 
and ever since the armistice: create 
dissensions among the Allies which it 
can use to reéstablish its own influence. 
We can well understand that the 
governments which have already gained 
all they sought from the Peace Treaty 
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may be indifferent to this danger. But 
France cannct indulge in the luxury of 
such indifference. It cannot allow 
itself to forget the past so quickly. We 
cannot support a proposal which Ger- 
many clearly designs to employ against 
us. Until Germany fulfils all its obliga- 
tions under the treaty of peace, France 
cannot permit its admission to the 
League of Nations. Indeed, Germans 
who are real advocates of peace and 
who are looking to the future — I per- 
sonally know such gentlemen — are of 
the same opinion as myself. They 
realize that in view of the sentiment 
of an immense majority of their fellow 
countrymen, the admission of German 
delegates to the League of Nations 
would merely convert it into a nursery 
of intrigue and discord. 

There is another fact which should 
be pointed out. When Germany had 
no chance of being admitted to the 
league, it made no secret of its eager 
desire to join; to-day, when it seems on 
the eve of success, its attitude has 
changed. In the territories where 
plebiscite is to be taken, in the Valley 
of the Saar, and above all, in Germany, 
word has been passed around to adopt 
new tactics. Hitherto, it was the plan 
to place all possible obstacles in the 
way of the governing commissions; but 
of late, the people of the Saar who take 
their orders directly from Berlin have 
been smiling and gracious. We have 
reason to think that the Germans have 
discovered the deplorable effect of the 
recent rebellious spirit they have ex- 
hibited, and the discoveries relative to 
their ‘Home Service’ which have come 
to light, and are adopting this suave 
and unctious attitude in order not to 
compromise themselves on the eve of 
attaining their object — admission to 
the league. At the same time, how- 
ever, official Germany is going out of 
its way to state that it attaches rela- 
tively little importance to becoming a 
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member. It says that it cannot enter 
except under certain conditions; and 
that with the situation as it stands to- 
day, membership in the league would 
be an embarrassment rather than an 
assistance. For instance, Mr. Simons, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent a 
message to be read before the recent 
Congress of German Pacifists, which 
contained the following statement: 


The Germans have no reason to press for ad- 
mission into the League of Nations, so long as 
wars are being fought near our frontiers, and our 
active and resolute policy of neutrality wouid 
be imperiled by the existing regulations of the 
League of Nations. So long as the United States 
and Russia have not joined, the league will be a 
weak and unstable affair. When the time comes 
for us to join a better organized league or society 
of nations, Germany will request to be admitted. 
Up to the present, its experiences with the league 
have been bitter ones. 


The German Foreign Minister is a 
man with a fertile mind. Does he hope 
by thus disparaging the league to se- 
cure a more pressing invitation to join 
it? Does he hope to be able to attach 
conditions to Germany’s coéperation? 
Does he honestly want to keep out of 
the organization? 

Evidently, he is following closely 
events in the United States. He is 
aware of Mr. Harding’s attitude. He. 
is informed that gentleman has ex- 
plicitly repudiated the League of 
Nations in its present form, and 
that he proposes a modified league 
or even a rival league. Germany 
and the United States cannot main- 
tain indefinitely their present para- 
doxical relations. Next March, they 
will have to make some sort of a 
peace, and to regulate their reciprocal 
relations. Does Mr. Simons wish to 
preserve freedom of action until that 
time, in order to see what the United 
States will do and then choose the path 
which seems, to promise most? We 
know only that he hates the Treaty; 
and France must block his plans. 
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[Le Peuple (Belgian Official Socialist 
Daily), October 2] 


AMERICANS ARE NOT 
SOCIALISTS 


BY HENRI DE MAN 


WHY 


[The author, formerly an officer in the Belgian 
army, has contributed to American periodicals 
and written a thoughtful book entitled, The Re- 
making of a Mind. As a very young man, he was 
on the staff of the radical-socialist Leipziger 
Volkszeitung, but to-day his Socialism is of the 
conservative type.] 


Ir some orthodox exponents of the 
materialist interpretation of history as 
expounded by Karl Marx were right, 
the United States would already have 
the most powerful, united, and revo- 
lutionary labor movement in the 
world, and the Socialist era there 
would now be dawning. This would 
be the outcome, were it true that the 
progress of Socialism automatically 
and inevitably keeps step with indus- 
trial development. 

Now the United States proves the 
falsity of this dogma. It is indeed the 
country where capitalism has reached 
the highest point of development. The 
technique of production is more ad- 
vanced; the concentration of industrial 
control is greater; agriculture is or- 
ganized more like a manufacturing in- 
dustry, than in any European country. 
Notwithstanding this, there is hardly 
a land in the world where the inaugu- 
ration of a Socialist régime appears to 
be less probable than in the United 
States. 

The labor movement is deeply di- 
vided and a great majority of the or- 
ganized workers accept the capitalist 
system. Socialism is endorsed only by 
a small minority. Capitalism is so all- 
powerful that a Socialist revolution in 
Europe would affect the United States 
much the way the French Revolution, 
a hundred and thirty yearsago, affected 
England. Uncle Sam, following the 
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precedent of John Bull in that earlier 
period, would furnish the money and 
supply the munitions to back up Eu- 
ropean reaction. Part of the working 
classes in America would protest 
against this, to be sure; but the force 
of their protest would be doubtful, 
since American capitalism is a genera- 
tion ahead of that of Europe, while the 
working classes are a generation be- 
hind their European brethren. 

This paradoxical situation is not due 
to chance. It is explained by historical 
and psychological causes, associated 
with the peculiar evolution of capi- 
talism in North America. Two of these 
causes must be understood before -we 
can explain the relative weakness of 
the labor movement. They are: first, 
the large proportion of foreign immi- 
grants among the laboring classes; and 
second, the opportunity afforded the 
workingman until quite recently to 
become his own master by migrating 
to the west. 

There are two working classes in the 
United States: educated and skilled 
workers, mostly born in the country, 
who have hitherto been able to main- 
tain themselves through their trade 
unions as a privileged class compared 
with the multitude of unskilled workers; 
and common laborers, mostly foreign- 
ers, whose ignorance of English, low 
standard of living, lack of political 
rights, and practical exclusion from 
the aristocratic trade unions, make 
them an ideal reserve army of workers 
from the employers’ point of view. It 
is the existence of this lower stratum, 
unceasingly renewed by immigration, 
that has made membership in the 
American proletariat a passing status, 
rather than a life condition as in Eu- 
rope. It-enables the next generation, 
born in America, to acquire a privi- 
leged position and to advance rapidly 
in the industrial hierarchy. 

Moreover, there has hitherto been 
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another gate of exit from a proletarian 
status in America. At least such a 
gate existed until recently; and it has 
been in the past a very wide one. I 
refer to the outlet afforded by settle- 
ment in the west. 

What was called the frontier in the 
United States up to the end of the last 
century, bore no resemblance to the 
political frontiers of Europe. It was a 
zone constantly shifting westward, but 
well within the borders of the country. 
It marked the limit of the invasion of 
white settlers into the domain of the 
Indian and the wilderness. 

This frontier in the course of the 
last century moved slowly forward 
from the Mississippi Valley to the 
Pacific Coast. It has been a determin- 
ing influence in the social history of the 
United States, and in forming its na- 
tional psychology and its literature. 

Undoubtedly the class struggle 
would have developed very different 
aspects without that frontier. Had it 
not been for that safety valve, the 
labor movement would be much more 
advanced at present than it actually is. 
The frontier drew off constantly the 
most energetic and intelligent of the 
working people. So long as there were 
virgin lands to occupy, a proletariat in 
the European sense could not exist. 
Every man who resented the yoke of 
industrial servitude merely shook it 
from his shoulders and departed to a 
region of greater opportunity. Settlers 
in the west won independence if not 
great fortunes. The life of a pioneer 
farmer, or of a prospector and miner, 
might involve hardships and adven- 
ture; but these were precisely the quali- 
ties of life that attracted men who 
otherwise would have been militant 
leaders of the labor movement. 

Recent years, however, have changed 
all that. Capitalist competition has 
ended not with a democracy of wealth 
but with a monopoly of wealth. The 
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common people, or lower middle class, 
revolted against the trust régime dur- 
ing the progressive era of Roosevelt 
and of Wilson’s first years in office. 
They won some partial and temporary 
victories; but their campaign as a 
whole was a lamentable failure. The 
war is said to have created eighteen 
thousand new millionaires in the 
United States, but it is slowly im- 
poverishing eighty million others. The 
trusts and the great banks. which fi- 
nanced them, are more powerful than 
ever. To-day a great majority of Amer- 
ican wage earners have no means of 
escaping from that status. They are 
now in the same position as those of 
Europe. A real class struggle is there- 
fore already at the door. During the 
past two years, a dawning recognition 
of this fact has unsettled the nation’s 
doctrines, convictions, and moral equi- 
librium more than any other fact since 
the War of Secession. The democratic 
rank and file of the middle classes is 
crushed and demoralized. Wilson’s 
idealist homiletics are discredited. The 
American Federation of Labor is being 
forced against its will to organize the 
unskilled workers. The intimidated 
propertied classes are taking recourse 
in extreme reaction. Constitutional 
liberty is going by the board, sacrificed 
to the panic of the capitalists. Work- 
ingmen and farmers are joining for 
political action and uniting on a 
collectivist platform. The Socialist 
party, in spite of its recent blunders 
and dissensions, is rapidly gaining 
strength. These are the most salient 
features of the era of transition in 
America from the age of bourgeois 
democracy to the age of proletarian 
class struggle. 

Even to-day that struggle would re- 
semble the analogous struggle in Eu- 
rope much more than it does, were it 
not for the historical heritage which I 
have just described. 
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In one respect, however, the labor 
classes and Socialists of America pos- 
sess a great advantage over Europe. 
While the awakening of a class con- 
sciousness and a sentiment of class 
solidarity among industrial employees 
is held back by the conditions I have 
described, it is making much more 
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rapid progress among the farmers than 
would be possible in Europe. The 
labor movement in America is likely to 
find its most powerful allies among 
the very ranks of society which in 
Europe furnish the most formidable 
and benighted reactionaries — the 
peasantry. 


[Pester Lloyd (Budapest German Hungarian Daily), October 8] 
POLITICAL BLUNDERS OF THE CENTRAL 
POWERS 


[Count Andrassy, a prominent Hungarian Liberal politician and former Premier, has just 
published a work in Hungarian entitled Diplomacy and the World War, which is reviewed in 


the following article by an anonymous critic.] 


‘“WuEN the World War broke out 
the Central Powers were already at 
such a disadvantage that they could 
not afford to make a single blunder. If 
they were to win, it must be by the un- 
qualified superiority of their political 
and military leadership. Unhappily 
their diplomacy was utterly at fault 
throughout the war.’ This statement 
introduces that section of Count 
Andrassy’s book which deals with the 
foreign policy of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The author presents evi- 
dence to support this assumption, and 
cites a long list of blunders by each of 
the foreign offices. His attitude, how- 
ever, is strictly impartial and judicial. 
He condemns the blunders of Berlin; 
but he is equally unsparing in his criti- 
cisms of the blunders of Vienna and 
Budapest. 

Count Andrassy first of all deplores 
the violation of Belgium’s neutrality 
_at the beginning of the war. He does 
not overlook the fact that nearly every 
war has been marked by many viola- 


tions of international law; and he also 
observes that no country ever lost a 
war solely because it disregarded in- 
ternational law. England itself has not 
always been consistent in its attitude 
toward Belgium’s neutrality. An- 
drassy cites evidence that in 1887, 
Lord Salisbury took the position that 
in case Germany violated Belgium’s 
neutrality in a war against France 
England would confine itself to restor- 
ing that country’s neutrality and in- 
dependence after the war was over. 
This policy caused a critic of the oppo- 
sition, Sir Charles Dilke, to remark 
ironically, that England was aggres- 
sively insistent upon its right to disre- 
gard treaty obligations. For this rea- 
son Andrassy concludes that England’s 
real political motive in entering the 
war was not Belgium; but instead the 
greater and more compelling fact that 
it could not permit Germany to attain 
a position of unconditional suprem- 
acy in Europe, and after vanquishing 
France, to establish its control over 
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the neighboring coast. Andrassy also 
thinks that the Schlieffen plan of 
campaign, based upon the immediate 
invasion of Belgium, was, by 1914, al- 
ready out of date; since it had been 
prepared upon the assumption that 
France would be isolated, and could be 
overrun by the German armies before 
the Russian forces came into action. 
However, that was an assumption 
which no longer accorded with facts. 
For in 1914, Russia was prepared to 
make its pressure felt much sooner 
than at the time when the Schlieffen 
campaign plan was drawn up. Ac- 
cording to the author, the right plan 
would have been for the Central 
Powers to devote their principal mili- 
tary effort at first to defeating Russia, 
while maintaining themselves strictly 
on the defensive against France. A 
strong political argument for directing 
the main offensive against Russia was 
the fact that England would then re- 
main neutral. A second argument was 
that the western democracies would 
have found it difficult to win popular 
sympathy for the Tsar, while it was 
very easy for them to inspire enthu- 
siasm for the sanctity of international 
law, and the rights of a little country 
like Belgium. Andrassy cannot under- 
stand how the German government 
failed to take up with the British 
government, in the critical days before 
the war broke out, the question of re- 
newing the treaty which Gladstone 
concluded in 1870 with Napoleon III 
and Wilhelm I. That treaty declared 
Germany’s readiness to respect Bel- 
gium’s neutrality and to defend it by 
force of arms; but likewise obligated 
England to do the same. Andrassy 
thinks that, had this proposal been 
made, England would have been 
forced either to accept it and thus to 
have assured Germany of Belgium’s 
neutrality, or to have rejected it and 
then have sacrificed one of its best 
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arguments for going to war. In the 
latter case, England would have pro- 
claimed to the world that it was not 
fighting in defense of international 
law. Concluding this reasoning An- 
drassy says: 


When I urged this opinion upon Bethmann 
Hollweg, after the war broke out, he replied that 
he could not take such a course, because Ger- 
many’s military leaders would not permit a mo- 
ment’s delay and demanded an immediate offen- 
sive in order to win. The argument in reply to 
this is that there need have been no delay. It 
was not a matter for negotiation, but for a 
prompt ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ The Bismarck-Gladstone 
Treaty lay there before them. It was merely a 
matter of accepting or rejecting it. It is of course 
true that the offensive against France almost 
succeeded; but the Battle of the Marne destroyed 
our hopes for once and all, and the only fruit we 
reaped from our military and diplomatic cam- 
paign was the bitter fruit of universal hatred. 


Andrassy then proceeds to criticize 
Austria-Hungary’s Italian policy. As 
soon as it became evident that Italy 
would not join the Central Powers, 
every precaution should have been 
taken to prevent its joining the Allies; 
but the only way that Italy’s neutral- 
ity could be gained was by territorial 
concessions at Austria’s expense. An- 
drassy attached great importance to 
having this willingness so expressed at 
Rome as not to create the impression 
that it was extorted by circumstances, 
and that we might cherish secret hos- 
tility on account of our concessions in 
case we won the war. He was disturbed 
by our failure to adopt such a policy as 
early as the autumn of 1915. He visit- 
ed Count Berchtold in December of 
that year, to urge these views upon 
him. He discovered that Berchtold 
had already taken up the matter, and 
that he was of practically the same 
opinion as himself. What Berchtold 
said left him under the impression that 
the purpose was mainly to win time, 
without creating enmity or distrust in 
Italy. Our General Staff promised that 
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the war would be decided inside of 
eight manths. Count Berchtold suc- 
ceeded in getting over that period 
without our relations with Italy be- 
coming worse; but he began to realize 
that something more must now be 
done. 

On January 11, Andrassy again 
visited Berchtold, and urged him to 
take the steps he had recommend- 
ed the previous month in the case 
of Italy. The latter was able to in- 
form him that since their interview, 
Italy had made overtures in which 
the Italian Ambassador, Avarna, had 
stated with perfect clearness Italy’s 
claims to Austrian territory. Andrassy 
continues at this point: 


I had the impression that Berchtold shared 
my opinion, and saw the necessity of a friendly, 
unaffected agreement. He asked me how I stood 
with Tisza, and whether I thought I could per- 
suade him. I told him that I had supported 
Tisza at the time the war broke out, and that 
since then we had not exchanged a single word 
on the political situation. He asked me to hunt 
up Burian, the Vienna representative of the 
Hungarian government, and to present my 
views to him. I did that, and Burian explained 
to me at length that Italy had raised the terri- 
torial question because Berchtold had been too 
yielding, and the Roman Mission of Prince von 
Biilow had encouraged Italy to hope too much. 
He himself believed that we could discourage 
Italy’s making such claims by a vigorous self- 
confident tone. Burian added that perhaps some 
occasion would occur later, when we would have 
to make the Italians territorial concessions; but 
that it was altogether too soon as yet. At the 
time of our interview, Burian expected a brilliant 
military success in Galicia, and hoped that this 
would have a moderating effect upon Italy’s 
claims. A few days later I learned that Berch- 
told had resigned and Burian had been named 
as his successor. I looked forward with dark 
prognostications to what was likely to follow; 
for I felt that Burian’s attitude would arouse 
anger in Italy and make a peaceful agreement 
entirely out of the question. The anticipated 
military victory, which was to raise the siege of 
Prezemysl, unhappily never occurred. Burian 
did then start energetic negotiations with Italy, 
as we now know from the Red Book recently 
published. But by that time it was in vain; for 
Italy’s mind was already made up. 
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A third blunder, in Count Andrassy’s 
opinion, was the way in which the 
American question was handled. Here 
theauthor directs his principal criticism 
against the policy of Germany, which 
he quite rightly holds responsible for 
the United States entering the war. 
Our U-boat attitude afforded Presi- 
dent Wilson an ideal casus belli. It 


‘wounded America’s pride by disre- 


garding that country’s threats and 
protests. The nation’s great com- 
mercial interests were threatened by 

our submarines. The sentiment of the — 
people was outraged by the drowning 
of women and children. Furthermore, 
our undeniable disregard of interna- 
tional law placed an effective weapon 
in the hands of the American war 
party. Last of all came the discovery 
of the German government’s plan of 
allying itself with Mexico and Japan 
against the United States. Count An- 
drassy says that while he was in Berlin, 
in the summer of 1916, he had an 
opportunity to discuss the probable 
effect of a submarine campaign upon 
the future attitude of America, both 
with several gentlemen in high official 
position and with members of Parlia- 
ment. The Chancellor strengthened 
him in the impression that the inaugu- 
ration of a submarine campaign would 
be a tragic blunder. He explained to 
Andrassy with great clearness the 
reasons why the U-boats could not win 
a military victory, but would force 
America to fight. In that case the 
game would be up for, under present 
conditions, we could not measure our- 
selves against America’s enormous 
strength and resources. This was the 
opinion and these were the words of 
the Imperial Chancellor. On the other 
hand, Andrassy testifies that the lead- 
ing conservatives expected great re- 
sults from the submarine campaign, 
and were unshaken in their belief that 
they could bring England to its knees 
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by this weapon. Andrassy analyzes the 
humanitarian arguments both pro and 
con. With a great clearness he draws 
a parallel between a starvation block- 
ade and a submarine campaign, arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that the first is 
just as barbarous and just as flagrant 
a violation of international law as the 
second. He expresses himself upon this 
point as follows: 


Perhaps the most tragic feature of this world 
catastrophe is its revelation of the fact that 
highly civilized nations, professing the most ele- 
vated moral standards, will descend to such base 
levels. It is neither right nor just to condemn 
any single nation, for upon the average all civ- 
ilized peoples are about on a plane. When we 
consider the matter calmly and honestly, we 
must admit that there is still much of the savage 
beast in man; that we are all guilty; and that to 
starve a nation by a blockade is no more excus- 
able than to slaughter people with submarines. 
A nation which would employ either of these 
weapons would doubtless have used the other 
with equal readiness had it served its purpose 
best. Whoever sees his people threatened with 
immanent danger from enemy attack, thinks he 
is right in employing any weapon in their de- 
fense, although he might condemn its employ- 
ment under different circumstances. He sup- 
presses every pang of conscience as soon as he 
sees his enemy in possession of a deadlier means 
of fighting than he himself is using. 


Count Andrassy informs us in this 
connection that the Hungarian govern- 
ment refused for a long time to endorse 
the employment of submarines; it did 
not believe in the effectiveness of this 
weapon. But it finally yielded, when 
Count Tisza informed the leaders of 
the opposition that the matter was de- 
cided. They were faced with an ac- 
complished fact. He merely asked the 
gentlemen to note what had occurred. 
Andrassy thinks that Tisza expected 
America to enter the war, but com- 
forted himself with the assurance of 
our military leaders, that the fight in 

‘Europe would be over long before 
America could organize its forces and 
send them to the field of battle. Count 
Andrassy has the impression that 
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Tisza was more troubled over the 
moral effect upon European govern- 
ments of America’s entering the war. 
Indeed Tisza told Andrassy personally 
that he shared the military opinion 
that the submarine campaign would 
have a decisive influence upon the war 
in Europe, and that it would greatly 
interfere with the transportation of 
troops and munitions by our enemies. 
It looked to Andrassy as though Tisza 
expected the submarines to insure our 
victory. However, he was completely 
at fault. Our enemies preserved their 
communications unhampered and the 
Anglo-France front did not break. It 
proved impossible to starve out Eng- 
land. America, however, was able to 
send troops in time to decide the out- 
come of the war. The Central Powers 
lost. Bethmann Hollweg’s prophecies 
came true. With these observations, 
Andrassy closes his review of the 
American question. 

He next discusses the Polish ques- 
tion. Andrassy was a prominent advo- 
cate of the so-called Austro-Polish so- 
lution. This proposal was to form a 
sovereign state out of Russian Poland 
and Galicia, and make the Austrian 
Emperor king of the united country, 
thus converting the Austro-Hungarian 
dual monarchy into a Austro-Hun- 
garian-Polish triple monarchy. Other 
contemporary proposals were to attach 
Poland to the German Empire, or to 
divide it up between Austria-Hungary 
and the German Empire, or to estab- 
lish an Austro-Hungarian-German con- 
dominium or joint government over it. 
Count Tisza was a resolute opponent 
of all these projects. He wanted to 
secure Poland for the monarchy; but 
to attach it to Austria in some such 
way as Croatia was attached to Hun- 
gary. In order to reéstablish equili- 
brium within the Empire, he favored 
giving Hungary sole control of Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. Count 
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Julius Andrassy still believes his plan 
was the only proper one, but it is now 
a question of merely historical interest, 
and no longer of practical importance. 

The author then proceeds to discuss 
the blunders committed by Vienna 
and Berlin in their mutual relations. 
Andrassy repeats the familiar criticism 
that the Germans lacked tact. Our 
own fault was a habit of flying off 
into puerile tantrums. Our attitude 
impressed the author as that of a saucy 
but at the same time obsequious serv- 
ant, blindly obedient, and without 
any real will of his own. He believes 
that we ought to have placed more 
trust in the Germans, to have recog- 
nized frankly and without apprehen- 
sion the real relative power of the two 
countries, and at the same time to have 
taken a more independent position 
when measures vital to ourselves were 
decided. Andrassy does not endorse 
the old Middle Europe idea; but he did 
believe in a permanent defensive mili- 
tary alliance, and he describes in great 
detail his idea of the way the two gov- 
ernments should have adjusted their 
relations. But, here again he is deal- 
ing with matters which have lost all 
interest for us through subsequent 
events. Count Andrassy approves our 
efforts to get peace late in 1916, and 
recommended such a step to the Ger- 
man Chancellor in October, 1915, im- 
mediately after Serbia’s defeat. An- 
drassy always had much confidence in 
England. He believed that Austria- 
Hungary’s best course would be to get 
in touch with London. Germany’s 
jealousy, however, would have made 
such a course impossible. 

In the opinion of the author, the 
greatest single failure of the Central 
Powers was the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. He considers that both the 
manner of negotiating that treaty and 
the purposes which it aimed to obtain 
were wrong. He thinks it was a mis- 


take for-the Prime Ministers of the 
Empires to sit.down at the same con- 
ference table with declared enemies of 
existing society, and to bargain with 
them for weeks. The only way to de- 
bate with people like Trotzky is to do 
so sword in hand, and in the form of 
ultimatums and orders. Berlin, how- 
ever, was completely captivated by 
the idea of securing as an alternative 
for the road from Hamburg to Bagdad 
another route via Kieff and Central 
Asia to the Orient and India. At the 
green table at Brest-Litovsk all talked 
of self-determination of nations. In 
reality, however, one side was trying 
to establish German military protec- 
torate over the weaker peoples, and 
the other side to place them at the 
mercy of the Red Guards. 

Count Andrassy next discusses the 
peace feelers which Count Czernin put 
forth in August, 1917. This was before 
Clemenceau was at the helm. Re- 
verses in Russia had discouraged the 
men at Paris, and a strong peace move- 
ment had started there. To: be sure 
the French still held firm to their de- 
mand for Alsace-Lorraine; but they 
were willing to return the German col- 
onies and to give the Germans a free 
hand in Russia. Czernin was inclined 
to accept these conditions; but the 
Germans would not listen to it, and 
the whole peace plan failed right there. 
Andrassy criticizes Czernin’s attitude. 
The latter excused himself for making 
no further efforts to get peace, on the 
ground that, in that case, the Germans 
would have turned against us; and a 
civil war would have ensued in Aus- 
tria if we had ceased to support Ger- 
many. Count Andrassy meets thisargu- 
ment by citing a memorandum which 
Czernin sent to Emperor Charles, in 
which he stated explicitly that Ger- 
many was at the end of its strength 
and resources, and that responsible 
German statesmen had frankly admit- 
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ted this to him. How could he assume, 
if that were so, that Germany would 
be so quick to attack us, to isolate 
itself, and to commit virtual suicide? 
How could he fancy that the German 
people would tolerate such a decision 
on the part of their military com- 
manders, when they learned that an 
honorable peace was possible and that 
we were leaving the Alliance simply 
because the Germans would not listen 
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to reasonable terms? Andrassy raises 
these questions and cites Ludendorff, 
who asserts in his War Memoirs that 
no one thought for a moment of using 
military pressure against Austria- 
Hungary. From all this Andrassy 
concludes that Czernin would have 
served well his own country, the Ger- 
man Empire, and all humanity, if he 
had persisted in the path to peace 
which his clairvoyant vision indicated. 


[Krasnaya Gazeta (Bolshevist Political and Literary Daily), May 18, 1920] 
TWO EVENINGS IN MOSCOW 


BY ARSENY GRANICH 


[The following picture of ‘Greenwich Village’ life in Moscow under the Bolshevist régime, 
illustrates an interesting ramification of the struggle between the old and the new society in 


Russia.] 


1. At the Poets’ Café 


WE, who had come to Moscow to 
attend the All-Russian Conference of 
Proletarian Writers, were very much 
intrigued by the rumors that reached 
us about the Poets’ Café on the Tvers- 
kaya. On the evening of our arrival 
at Moscow we decided to visit this in- 
stitution, about which we had heard so 
much. 

We entered a dimly lighted hall with 
a small elevated stage, and the first 
thing that attracted my attention was 
the fact that in the next room, brightly 
lighted up by numerous electric lamps, 
excellently dressed dandies and rouged 
women were sitting around small 
tables, partaking of all sorts of food. 
All of them were the remains of the 
dead bourgeoisie, the former cream of 
our ‘golden youth.’ 


The prices at the café are simply 
exorbitant. A provincial poet, who 
ordered a glass of coffee and a cake, 
had to pay five hundred rubles for 
them. 

The evening on which we visited the 
café was to be devoted to the ‘expres- 
sionists.” The report on this newly 
born movement was made by a person 
named Sokoloff. It was a most original 
report. Every minute the orator was 
interrupted by shouts and most stupid 
and flat jokes from the audience. This 
is, apparently, the essence of the at- 
mosphere at the café. No matter how 
hard he tried, Sokoloff could not make 
himself heard. And he really paid 
more attention to answering the inter- 
ruptions than to making his report, 
which he did not finish. 

Then Serge Yesenin appeared on the 
stage. The ‘poet-imaginist,’ as he is 
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styled, read some of his works with 
exaggerated grimaces and gestures. 

When he had finished, Sokoloff 
jumped to his feet and shouted on the 
top of his voice: 

‘Now you can see for yourselves that 
Yesenin steals, yea, steals his images 
and his ideas and everything else from 
Kluyeff, from Oreshin, and from other 
poets. It won’t be long before he is 
dead as a poet.’ 

Nervously pushing himself along, 
Yesenin mounts the stage, and says 
with a fair degree of calmness: 

‘I have a literary name, an estab- 
lished reputation, and self-respect.’ 

He stands back, and a loud slap on 
the face resounds through the room. 

The audience begins to scream and 
shout. The scandal grows worse. 

With a feeling of utter disgust we 
walk out of that monstrous place, 
where the bourgeoisie winds up its 
role in such a scandalous apotheosis. 


u. With the Proletarian Poets 


In the Home of the Press, in the 
same room where the All-Russian 
Conference of Proletarian Writers had 
its sessions, we organized a literary 
evening. 

What a difference there was between 
that and the evening at the Poets’ 
Café! 

There, in the café, the bourgeoisie, 
as a dying class, grasps life in agony 
and spends its last days in orgies; 
while here, the young, healthy prole- 
tariat, which has already produced its 
own poets, demonstrates the achieve- 
ments already credited to the short 
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years since a proletarian literature has 
existed. 

The bright songs of our poets sounded 
like a vital, brave challenge to every- 
thing that was old and had outlived 
itself. 

A short address was delivered by 
Comrade Kerzhentseff, and greetings 
were brought to us in the name of the 
Japanese proletariat by the Japanese 
comrades who had just arrived. 

There was also a humorous part in 
the programme, in which the prole- 
tarian poets touched upon the events 
of our days with the sharp sting of 
satire. For example: Comrade Yero- 
shin read the following parody satiriz- 
ing Serge Yesenin, the cow-herd poet. 
of the bourgeoisie: 


Oh, my syéni, oh, my syéni,* 
There was hay, now none is left. 
Ah, behold! Our bard Yesenin 
‘Presents us with a tiny calf. 

O our Lord’s Mother, 

O Jesus, pray; 

Make him thus ever 

Multiply. 

Oh, my syéni, oh, my syéni, 
Let us dance Trepak on silk, 
Maybe then our Serge Yesenin, 
Will give us, too, a mug of milk! 


The evening passed rapidly, leaving 
a bright impression with us all. Re- 
turning to our lodgings along dark 
boulevards, we were all jolly and 
happy, repeating some of the verses, 
arguing, all of us still feeling the 
warmth of those bright hours. 

“We shall live,’ our souls sang and 
laughed within us. 


* The refrain of a popular song. 
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A NEW PLAY 


THE Irish Players have a new play, 
a play which has met with an extra- 
ordinary success. In fact, I can recall 
no drama of the last two years which 
has been so acclaimed by the press. 
The title of the piece is The White- 
Headed Boy; the author, our old friend 
Lennox Robinson. The three great 
glories of the Abbey Company — 
Miss Sara Allgood, Miss Maire O’Neill, 
and Mr. Arthur Sinclair — are all in 
the company. Says Mr. Frank Swiner- 
ton: 

‘The White-Headed Boy is described 
as a comedy and is in fact a farce. 
It is played as a farce. It is the 
story of a doting mother, a spoiled 
darling, and a family injured by the 
darling’s inconsiderate pursuit of his 
own convenience through every disas- 
ter attending his personal incompe- 
tence. At the rise of the curtain he 
has, for the third time, failed in an all- 
important examination. In the middle 
of naive rejoicings at his return from 
Dublin, an elder brother, who has 
hitherto provided the money for every 
whim, indignantly throws over the 
white-headed boy and declares that 
he will hereafter do no more than pay 
a passage to Canada. Innumerable 
are the consequent lies invented — 
for the salvation of family dignity — 
by a too-fertile Aunt Ellen; and each 
one of these lies recoils with fresh dis- 
aster upon its sponsors. Bribery is in 
vain. All goes to ruin. When, finally, 
the young man does precisely that 
which he ought not to have done, and 
marries the girl he loves, there is a 
great revulsion of feeling, and the col- 
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lected bribes are all eagerly transferred 
to himself. With a loving wife, a great 
deal of money, and an assured situa- 
tion which has been promised to an- 
other, the white-headed boy is left 
triumphant, while all the conspirators 
are uniformly discomfited. 

‘It is a naive and pleasing solution 
to the wild problem by which all 
have been reduced to desperate sub- 
terfuge. And so excellently natural 
has the acting been that even in the 
most farcical moments the play has 
remained human and _ delightful. 
Crudely acted, it might have been 
merely absurd. Acted by these in- 
spired children it is richly diverting.’ 


‘Jurgen’ in England 

JURGEN has had a London edition, 
and has fared only passably well at 
the reviewers’ hands. (Americans will 
recall that it was hailed here as a 
national masterpiece.) In the current 
Outlook, Mr. J. C. Squire comments 
on the book and the matter of its sup- 
pression in the United States. His 
remarks on censors and censorship 
strike about the right note. 

‘For myself I find myself sympa- 
thizing with both sides in turn. I 
know, only too well, that if I met the 
members of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice I should not like them. 
I feel, when I read their literature, that 
they are pedants who are likely to 
attach too much importance to words, 
and that I should not care for any 
book of mine — happily I don’t write 
novels — to fall into their clutches. 
Yet when I hear the loud outcry on the 
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other side I at once remember that it 
is very seldom, even in America, that 
a book is interfered with, and I cannot 
help remembering (though this may 
seem irrelevant) also that suppressed 
books are generally bad! 

‘Unlike many of the protesters, I 
have actually read Jurgen. I should- 
n’t, although I do not envy Mr. Cabell 
his tastes, call it deliberately porno- 
graphic. It is certainly not voluptu- 
ous, and I doubt if the cruder pas- 
sages of it would be understood by 
anybody who was not already fully 
informed. But it is a dull and stupid 
book; a book which is not really the 
work of an artist, but of a pseudo- 
artist, a book full of would-be fine 
writing, mock scholarship, and hollow 
pretensions, a book tedious and sopo- 
rific, a book made-up and worthless, 
a book touching no spring of emotion, 
rousing no laughter, satisfying not 
even any curiosity: a book, in short, 
concerning whose fate I cannot gal- 
vanize myself into any show of inter- 
est. And when I hear these Artists 
talking of the inviolability of art, and 
refusing to allow works of art to be 
submitted to vulgar moral test; I be- 
come for the moment as violently 
Philistine as any Alderman. 

“It is sheer nonsense to say that when 
a man is writing he can divest himself 
of that moral responsibility which — 
if you accept a moral order at all — 
attaches to every kind of action which 
we can perform. And it is lunacy to 
suggest that a thing well written can 
never be corrupting, and that an 
artist’s work cannot be pornographic. 
Of course, it can. There is exceeding- 


ly well-written pornography in the 
world; illustrious men of genius have 
been guilty of works written from 
sheer delight in obscenity; and it is 
grotesque to assert that incitements 
to vice become innocuous when they 
are enchantingly written. 


On the 
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other hand—here we are coming 
round again— it cannot be denied 
that many books to which prosecution 
gives publicity would never come into 
the hands of persons young enough to 
be changed if they were left to circu- 
late freely. I am sure no schoolboy 
would ever get beyond the first two 
pages of Jurgen.’ 


Saving the Russian Intellectuals 
Mr. H. G. Wetts was scarcely 


across the Russian frontier before he 
announced that he found conditions 
in that country to be almost too horri- 
ble for description. He seems to have 
no hope of its salvation during the 
present political pestilence, and to be 
afraid that when that visitation is at 
last over all the intellectuals of Russia 
will have been wiped out, and there 
will be no one left to reorganize civili- 
zation. He has elaborated with Maxim 
Gorki a scheme for a colony of refuge 
for the intelligentsia, to which they 
can retire on condition that they take 
no part in politics while the present 
régime lasts. We wish Mr. Wells and 
M. Gorki every success, but we are a 
little afraid that the Bolsheviki may 
not appreciate the judgment on their 
mentality which the creation of an 
asylum for the sane, definitely so 
labeled, would seem to imply. 


A Parody of Conrad’s Style 


(Paragraph deleted from a novel by Mr. 
Joseph Conrad entitled ‘ Deluge.’) 
Manson, staring into the infinite 

chimera of circumstances, gathered 

from the apparent confusion of the 
entangled tendencies in his own mind, 
an impression of irrevocable and un- 
utterable disgust toward the in- 
stability of his mental intricacies. 

The glaring implacability of his situa- 

tion, however, was now hooded by an 

irresponsible irradiation which, like 
some dark and ominous cloud of un- 
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fathomable wings and obscure palpi- 
tations, loomed over the enigmatic 
perplexity of the present situation. 
And then, as if mustering some trium- 
phant decision to substantiate its 
further activity, shuddered in the 
realization of its uncurbed potentiality, 
and finally settled over and around 
him. It was the moment’s flash that 
portrayed all this to the astonished 
centre of the endless flux of things, and 
with the seeming certitude of actuality, 
this enshrouded seer absorbed himself 
into the emotional ecstasy of the fas- 
cinating chaos that spread in ever- 
widening array around him. No 
longer, however, a centre of intellec- 
tual force, but rather a diluted essence 
participating in all the fantastic evo- 
lutions of the surrounding display, 
he stole a secret shrug of intimate 
elation, and with such a confession 
finally yielded himself up to the ca- 
price of such an intangible yet palpable 
wonder. Then it was that he reached 
the sea of sublimity, and in the aban- 
don of a mystical experience, now 
drifted like some tired, chivalric swim- 
mer who has attempted the mysteries 
of the deep, borne round and about 
in vertiginous eddies and delirious 
swirls. The absolute freedom of this 
entrancing state acted as a corrosive 
to his petty angularities and in these, 
his latest passionate moments, he 
seemed to enjoy the attributes of 
divinity. 
Films and Authors 

An event of real importance is 
heralded by the statement in The 
Times that Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Sir James Barrie are reported to be at 
work upon scenarios. 


Columbine 
A pLay by Compton Mackenzie, 
entitled Columbine and founded on 
his novel Carnival is now being played 
at the Kensington Theatre. 
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‘Pagans, I Regret to Say’ 


Tue London Telegraph published an 
amusing account of the Prince of 
Wales’ meeting with Neptune as he 
crossed ‘the line.’ The initiation is an 
old game, and the personnel of the 
Cruiser Renown put the thing through 
in style. Notices of the coming cere- 
mony having been delivered by Nep- 
tune’s officers to the candidates, the 
‘Spiritual Clerk’ of the Admiralty 
thus wirelessed the Renown’s chaplain: 
‘From the SprriruaL CuerK of the 

ADMIRALTY to the CHAPLAIN, 

H.M.S. Renown 

‘Am informed that official warrants 
issued by King Neptune’s Court now 
bear date from commencement of 
Christian era. Presume this implies 
conversion of his Aquatic Majesty 
and abandonment of licentious life of 
Pagan deity. Please ascertain what 
denomination he has chosen to join. 
If Anglican, arrange baptismal cere- 
monies immediately. Complete im- 
mersion is essential after his majesty’s 
long infidel career. Suggest most 
appropriate course will be to carry out 
immersion in his Majesty’s own bath.’ 


From Lord Frederic Hamilton's New 
Memoirs 


Wuen Lord Frederic’s second 
brother was presented as a child to 
Queen Victoria, who was occupying 
the family house in Scotland, he was 
still in a state of sulks at having been 
turned out of his nursery to make 
room for the Royal children. 

‘And this, your Majesty, is my 
second boy. Make your bow, dear,” 
said my mother; but my brother, his 
heart still hot within him at being ex- 
pelled from his nursery, instead of 
bowing stood on his head in his kilt, 
and remained like that, an accom- 
plishment of which he was very 
proud. 
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‘The Queen,’ adds Lord Frederic, 
‘was exceedingly angry.’ That sen- 
tence is a masterpiece of reserve. 


An English Lecturer Home Again 


‘Durine a tour of four months 
through the “dry” States of the 
country he found that imitation bever- 
ages were being introduced. A very 
popular brand was “near beer.” This 
simply showed that the American had 
no sense of distance. (Laughter.) 
The well-to-do had their cellars fairly 
well supplied, and carried flasks in 
their hip pockets. In the old days this 
receptacle carried a revolver. To-day, 
when a man put his hand to his hip 
it was a sgn of real friendship. 
(Laughter.) It was recorded of a man 
who was knocked down by a street car 
in New York that, as he felt a damp- 
ness on his leg, he ejaculated ‘‘Gosh! 
I hope that’s blood.” (Laughter.) 
Curiously enough, said Sir John, he 
began to like these drinks, and felt 
better in health, and when it was again 
possible to secure whisky at first he did 
not like it.’ 

Ulysses 
LirTLe old man with the restless eye, 
Why drink your beer so solemnly? 
Are you a poet? 
I sail the seas. 
Your name then, sailor? 
Ulysses; 
I was at Troy. 
Then you have seen 
Young Paris and his proud pale queen, 
Fair Helen? Diomede you knew, 
And garrulous old Nestor too, 
Or swift Achilles beautiful 
As the young sun? 


I knew them all. 
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Westward in search of gold do you 
roam 
By new-built Carthage? 
I go home, 
To rocky Ithaca and my wife, 
I’m weary of this wandering life. 
F. Bateson 


An American citizen of negro blood, 
Mr. Claude McKay, has published in 
London a volume of poetry entitled 
Spring in New Hampshire. The Spec- 
tator remarks— ‘Perhaps the ordi- 
nary reader’s first impulse in realizing 
that the book is by an American negro 
is to inquire into its good taste. Not 
until we are satisfied that his work 
does not overstep the barriers which 
a not quite explicable but deep in- 
stinct in us is ever alive to maintain 
can we judge it with genuine fairness. 
Mr. Claude McKay never offends our 
sensibilities. His love poetry is clear 
of the hint which would put our racial 
instinct against him whether we would 
or no. 


* Applauding youths laughed with young prosti- 
tutes 

And watched her perfect, half-clothed body sway 

Her voice was like the sound of blended flutes 

Blown by black players upon a picnic day. 

She sang and danced on gracefully and calm, 

The light gauze hanging loose about her form; 

To me she seemed a proudly-swaying palm 

Grown lovelier for passing through a storm. 

Upon her swarthy neck black, shiny curls 

Profusely fell; and, tossing coins in praise, 

The wine-flushed, bold-eyed boys, and even the 
girls, 

Devoured her with eager, passionate gaze: 

But, looking at her falsely-smiling face, 

I knew her self was not in that strange place. 


‘The whole book sounds a curiously 
wistful note.’ 








[The Anglo-French Review] 
SOME LINCOLN PROBLEMS 


BY LORD CHARNWOOD 


THE proposition that a man is a great 
administrator no more admits of dem- 
onstration than the proposition that 
a thing is beautiful; but in either case 
one may sometimes see that the critic, 
whose judgment should be far better 
than one’s own, has not really looked, 
and, without setting up oneself as a 
critic, may beg him to do so. This is 
what I would wish to do to militarian 
historians who have treated of Lincoln, 
in so far as they have been governed 
by the assumptions on which their 
earliest predecessors criticized him. 

In every war or state of disturbance 
the civil public is apt to do great in- 
justice to the commander on the spot; 
demanding of him more rapid move- 
ment when, given the actual condi- 
tions of transport, his movement was 
really very rapid, or decisions which in 
fact might have been right but which 
the only information he could possibly 
have possessed would not have justi- 
fied, or judicious and circumspect deal- 
ings of which, under the need of in- 
stant action, the human organism is 
not capable. Cruel wrong is thus done 
in many cases from that of the cautious 
Admiral Byng to that of the impetuous 
General Dyer. The corresponding in- 
justice that soldiers are apt to do to 
the civil minister is neither so cruel in 
motive nor so harsh in effect, but it 
arises from an equal disregard of the 
actual circumstances under which the 
man had to act. 

Lincoln has to some extent been 
criticized as if he had had the advice of 
a competent General Staff, as if he had 
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had a considerable choice of capable 
trained officers to use, and means 
of knowing their capacity, and as if 
it would have helped him to win 
the war if he had ignored all political 
considerations. His critics acknowl- 
edge, in a way, that he stood in no such 
fortunate position, and accordingly 
visit him only with very gentle blame. 
Nevertheless, few of them had the 
courage to brush aside altogether the 
complaints made of him by the particu- 
lar soldiers whom at the time he in- 
evitably displeased, and to say that in 
a position of extraordinary difficulty 
he displayed astonishing strength and 
wisdom in these matters. 

My own impression grows stronger 
and stronger that Lincoln’s military 
administration was on the whole a 
very great achievement, but I would 
rather hope that the subject will be 
handled later by a more competent 
critic. I content myself with having 
put one or two test questions which I 
could easily multiply, and with the 
dogmatically brief assertion that the 
principal criticisms which I have seen 
passed upon him, in this regard, have 
without exception been written in 
ignorance of important facts. 

The strength, of which at least many 
signs will become apparent upon any 
candid examination of this part of his 
conduct, is not that of a man with 
some kind of special faculty for admin- 
istrative office, or with quick intuition 
into novel circumstances and into men 
whom he had not studied; it is the 
slightly eccentric but none the less 
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effective strength of a man in whom 
ordinary candor, patience, and desire 
to do the right thing, however it might 
appear to others, habitually rose to 
that level just above our ordinary 
reach which amounts to heroism and 
to genius. We have now to ask how 
these same qualities. showed them- 
selves in the still more important field 
of general policy, and we shall find 
here, too, that the force of his states- 
manship lay in something which 
eluded hasty observation. A super- 
ficial account of his dealings with Mc- 
Lellan suggests at first vacillation and 
inconsistency, where on closer inquiry 
we shall, at the lowest, find him a man 
who on the whole took the wisest 
course at each new turn in puzzling 
circumstances, and held his hand, 
when he could not wisely act, not from 
timidity but from self-command. 

In the field more peculiarly his own, 
in which he had to deal with the 
greater puzzle presented by the blended 
issues of the Union and of freedom, 
first appearances are still more decep- 
tive. It is pretty evident that he 
proved a very serviceable president; he 
kept the North together; but his serv- 
ices have been attributed to oppor- 
tunism of a very common kind and the 
cheap and negative virtue of the sort 
of man who can never plunge. The 
qualities which must really be claimed 
for his statesmanship differ so im- 
mensely and yet so subtly from these 
that it may be well to call to mind at 
the outset that we are dealing with a 
man who in any case had something 
very profound and original about him. 
Of the author of the speeches and say- 
ings which make Lincoln familiar to 
most of us it is only common sense to 
expect something very far removed 
from common politics in the main 
motive of his policy. 

The great question about Lincoln’s 
political career concerns of course his 
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relation to the confused blending of 
issues presented by the Union and 
emancipation. Given the facts that 
slavery was an absolutely poisonous 
institution, but that it was sanctioned 
in many of the states by the Constitu- 
tion which alone held a great and be- 
loved country together, it is easy to 
see in a general way what a difficult 
problem confronted any American 
statesman of the time, how nearly in- 
evitable some inconsistency became to 
him if he was neither indifferent nor 
blindly zealous, and what a great temp- 
tation there was to the merest oppor- 
tunism. I shall not attempt to sum- 
marize here the account which I have 
elsewhere tried to give of Lincoln’s 
course throughout this controversy. I 
may be allowed to confess that the im- 
pression which I tried to convey has 
become to myself more and more con- 
vincing; it is that of a high consistency 
— fully thought-out principles bravely 
and undeviatingly followed — the no- 
bility of which is redeemed from cold- 
blooded and austere dispassionateness 
by many intensely ‘human’ touches. 
What follows may or may not illus- 
trate this to the reader. 

Perplexities beset Lincoln from the 
very day in 1854 when, roused from 
the indifference as to politics into 
which he had fallen, he came out 
against the extension of slavery in a 
notable answer to Douglas. The ad- 
vocates of immediate Abolition were 
after him immediately to nail him to 
their platform by making him speak at 
a meeting of theirs that night. Coun- 
seled by his partner Herndon, himself 
an Abolitionist, he took a ‘buggy,’ 
drove off into the country with his 
little son, and disappeared till all fear 
of meetings was over. Metaphorically 
speaking, he had to stay in that buggy 
eight years; that is, till the time came 
for him to issue the Proclamation of 
Emancipation. The reader may per- 
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haps recall that, as that time ap- 
proached, the doubt as to whether 
existing circumstances justified the 
Proclamation constitutionally as an act 
of martial law, whether it would split 
the North in two, or re-invigorate it, 
whether it would prove a dead letter 
or, on the contrary, bring an immedi- 
ate accession of black man-power to 
the North, etc., became exceedingly 
harassing. Up toa certain point it was 
all a question of carefully weighing 
probabilities, which Lincoln with his 
touch on the Border Slave States and 
on the ardent Emancipators could 
weigh far better than any other man. 
His general intention became fixed to 
issue the Proclamation whenever there 
was a sufficient success of the Northern 
arms to give it a send-off. But, unless 
a very signal victory came, the ques- 
tion what amount of success would 
suffice must be a matter of the most 
anxious guess-work. 

It is evident that for some cause (to 
which I shall recur) Lincoln’s personal 
desire to strike a direct blow at slavery 
grew more intense, but the risks which 
he must not lightly run were very real. 
His actual decision formed before the 
battle of the Antietam was to take any 
victory, however inconsiderable, that 
might then be won as the appointed 
moment for Emancipation. As is well 
known, this decision clothed itself in a 
strange form. Lincoln, the intense 
reasoner and often the ready acceptor 
of advice, had by this time acquired a 
strong sense, which he somewhere ex- 
presses, that convictions formed them- 
selves inarticulately in the back of his 
mind which he did well to obey, and 
that he was always wrong when he let 
himself be persuaded out of them. In 
this case it is certain that the forma- 
tion of his conviction was accompanied 
by fervent prayer, and the deeply re- 
ligious temper in which his decision 
was made took for once, in this man 
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who was superstitious like all frontiers- 
men but usually only in a light sense, 
a decidedly superstitious form. As he 
frankly told his Cabinet, after due 
reading to them from Artemus Ward, 
he had made a vow to God — a regular 
covenant, Emancipation in return for 
a victory —and ‘God had decided 
this question in favor of the Slaves.’ 

Meanwhile, both before and after 
his actual decision, he had again and 
again been forced to answer publicly 
people who pressed him for or against 
emancipation as the case might be. He 
had, of course, to express only the atti- 
tude which statesmen find it hardest to 
express happily, that of simple waiting 
and doubt. Some of his answers were 
really fine, others less so, but it is re- 
markable that he should have escaped 
giving any actually humbugging an- 
swers. I cannot forbear saying that his 
phrases afford no parallels to ‘too 
proud to fight’ or ‘neutral even in 
thought.’ Some of these answers of his 
are famous, but I do not know whether 
the following legend has been pub- 
lished, and, though not exactly con- 
clusive on my present subject, it may 
provide occasion for a pause. 

It is said that a friendly deputation 
from the Border State of Kentucky 
waited upon Lincoln to say that they 
had heard with alarm the rumor that 
he contemplated some overt attack 
upon slavery, and to warn him, from 
their local knowledge, of the disastrous 
effect which such rash conduct would 
have upon the loyalty of their state. 
He listened well, thanked them much 
for their advice, and promised to pon- 
der it and do nothing precipitately. 
Then, with a puzzled and melancholy 
air, he told them how there were other 
people who gave him advice in a con- 
trary sense. Only the other day, three 
very distinguished senators, whom he 
named, had been insisting that he must 
instantly do something in the direction 
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of Emancipation. Then he suddenly 
remembered that on that very after- 
noon, at a certain hour, the said three 
senators were coming to interview him 
on this matter. It reminded him of 
something that happened in one of the 
little backwoods schools that he had 
attended as a boy, and there followed 
the sort of long-drawn, loving de- 
scription of some familiar scene of his 
youth which is characteristic of the 
story-telling American when he is at 
ease with his audience, and feels that 
they will be so with him. 

They used to begin the day in that 
school by standing up in a row and 
reading a chapter of the Bible, verse 
and verse about. There was a little 
boy standing next Lincoln who could 
not read well. They read Daniel iii, 
and by ill luck that little boy got the 
first of the verses in which the names 
‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego’ 
occur. His perturbation was extreme, 
but, pulling himself together with a 
convulsive effort, he cleared that verse 
somehow, and all seemed to be well. 
Looking at him, however, after a mo- 
ment, Lincoln saw that he was in tears, 
and whispered ‘What are you crying 
for?’ ‘Nothing,’ said the little boy, 
‘only I can see those three miserable 
cusses coming round to me again.’ 

Lincoln was watching and waiting 
in sorely tried suspense before he issued 
the famous Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation. Probably his current reputa- 
tion as a statesman rests on the fact 
that eventually he issued it at just the 
right moment. Much of the credit for 
this fact is indeed due to Seward, 
whose advice delayed him a little 
longer when he had once made up his 
mind to the policy. But it was inevi- 
table that Lincoln, who did do the 
thing at the right moment, should 
thenceforth be thought of as the great 
emancipator. Now here arises the real 
question‘as to his rank among states- 
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men. Having always heard of him as 
the author of the signal act of emanci- 
pation, we are disappointed when we 
take up any history of the time and 
discover at once that he was not the 
originator of the policy which took 
shape in his great Proclamation, that 
on the contrary hundreds of people had 
been vainly pressing such a policy upon 
him for many months before he yielded, 
and that the emancipation which some 
of his generals had been trying to carry 
out locally had been sternly repressed 
by him. 

We can easily convince ourselves 
that he showed prudence in this; the 
ultimate result was no doubt fortunate; 
and the story of his private hesitation 
and final decision happens to have a 
peculiar interest and charm. But there 
is nothing very magnificent in it all. 
He ought never, it may be said, to have 
got all this celebrity for freeing the 
slaves, when he should rather be de- 
scribed as the man who was so slow to 
free them. And the answer to this is 
by no means obvious. Mr. Lyman 
Trumbull has left on record a judg- 
ment upon him which seems hard to 
reject. Trumbull, it may be remem- 
bered, was elected senator for Illinois 
when Lincoln first aspired to that post. 
He had been a bold and self-sacrificing 
champion of the slave all his life; he 
was one of the valiant handful of re- 
publican senators who voted against 
their party when Lincoln’s successor, 
Andrew Johnson, was impeached, and 
by doing so saved America from a last- 
ing disgrace; long afterward, at the age 
of eighty, he was one of the few men of 
standing to say a word, and a very 
brave word it was, for the exceedingly 
unpopular beginnings of a labor move- 
ment in American politics. Thus we 
have to read his privately expressed 
opinion of Lincoln with respect; and 
after bearing, as he does, glowing testi- 
mony from his own knowledge to Lin- 
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coln’s honesty and to his kindness, his 
verdict upon his statesmanship is this: 
“Mr. Lincoln was a follower and not a 
leader in public affairs. Without at- 
tempting to form or create public sen- 
timent, he waited till he saw whither it 
tended, and then was astute to take 
advantage of it.’ And he quotes an- 
other old associate’s judgment on Lin- 
coln: ‘He was a trimmer, and such a 
trimmer as the world has never seen.’ 

It is well to face the fact that fair 
and competent men did form this opin- 
ion of Lincoln, that many people are 
inclined to it still, and that there is 
prima facie evidence for it, to which 
one may at first be puzzled to find an 
answer. There is indeed no alternative 
to this relatively disparaging view of 
him (as at the highest a second-class 
statesman, a shrewd and a conscien- 
tious opportunist and nothing more) 
except the extreme opposite view 
which ascribes to him an originality, 
an undeviating consistency, and a 
philosophic grasp of facts in relation 
to a deeply thought-out principle, such 
as few others, if any, of the world’s 
great statesmen have shown. 

This latter is my own view. I shall 
not here deal at any length with the 
facts which I think make this conclu- 
sion irresistible, for I have given a con- 
secutive account of them elsewhere; 
but if it is permissible for me to refer 
once more to my own Life of Lincoln I 
do so for the sake of confessing that I 
think I hardly emphasized enough his 
claims to what may be called a philo- 
sophic statesman. ‘Trimmer’ he may 
have been in the sense in which Halifax 
proudly called himself such, that of a 
man who, when most people round him 
incline dangerously far in one direction, 
will himself incline in the other. But 


the notion that he had no deep con- 
victions of his own, and waited with 
his ear to the ground till he could de- 
tect which way popular feeling in- 
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clined and then went that way, breaks 
down entirely when the facts are more 
closely considered. In the first place 
this idea of him proceeds from the men 
who wanted violent measures of eman- 
cipation before he did, and, though it 
sounds a little shocking, it must now 
be clearly said that he was right and 
they were wrong; they boldly took the 
second best course, he refrained from 
it till he was certain that the best was 
not possible. In the second place, not 
only this but every important action 
of his career after he returned to public 
life in 1854, every important refusal or 
delay of action, every attempt in which 
he failed because he stood alone and 
died too soon, was quite certainly con- 
sistent with principles which he had 
formed and enunciated with astonish- 
ing completeness at a very early stage 
of the conflict. The evidence for both 
these statements must now be indi- 
cated. 

First, then, no one will now contend 
that the actual process by which 
America has applied the principles of 
freedom and equality to the negroes 
has been at all a beautiful business. Of 
course it was a good thing to make sure 
that slavery should cease; it was much 
better to do it in a bad way than not to 
do it at all; and when Lincoln did make 
up his mind to it there was no longer 
any tolerable alternative open. Never- 
theless, to make the negroes free in law 
and do nothing more for them was a 
very poor solution of the social prob- 
lem which they presented, and the 
social and economic disorganization 
which Northern intervention produced 
in the South for many years after the 
war forms a painful chapter in history. 
It would certainly have been far better 
for the black man and the white 
equally, if emancipation could have 
been brought about by a more gradual 
process, with compensation for the dis- 
possessed master and educational pro- 
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visions for the liberated slave, and if 
the slave states themselves could have 
been induced to take the part which 
their own interests demanded of them 
in working out the policy. 

But all this is just what was likely 
to ensue if the Border slave states ad- 
hering to the North and if Congress, 
which would have had to provide the 
funds, would have listened to Lin- 
coln’s advice and entreaties in the 
course of 1862. While he was resisting, 
in a fashion which seemed so cold- 
blooded, impulsive officers and legis- 
lators who would have freed unlaw- 
fully a few runaways here and there, 
he was in fact making his last stand 
for a slower and less sensational policy 
of liberation, which, it is evident to- 
day, must have worked far more benef- 
icently for all. Only he stood alone. 

And, if he stood alone in his attitude 
as a patient reformer, who may easily 
be set down as cold-blooded while he 
‘bites his lips and keeps quiet,’ as he 
once said, it must be recalled that he 
stood all but equally alone among the 
Northern leaders in his comprehension 
and sympathy for actual individual 
negroes of flesh and blood; to the senti- 
mental and in practice unkind theory 
that the two races were in all points 
equal he paid no deference; but a gifted 
African could discuss very burning 
questions with him, and for the first 
time in a white man’s presence ‘forget 
that there was any difference in the 
color of our skins.’ 

But, secondly, in this and every 
other connected matter, it is idle to 
ascribe any part of Lincoln’s conduct 
to indifferent opportunism if the whole 
course of his policy to the end was fore- 
shadowed in trenchant declarations of 
thought-out principle which he uttered 
from the first. That it was so cannot of 
course be demonstrated completely 
without a lengthy and complicated 
analysis of the situation as it developed 


and shifted, and an assemblage of select 
passages from his speeches with which 
neither the reader nor the writer is to 
be burdened here, but one may very 
briefly point out the test which a 
studious critic would in this case find 
it easy to apply. 

Let us call to mind the professions 
of liberal doctrine and of aspiration 
toward human equality with which the 
American Commonwealth began; the 
really considerable degree in which 
such aspirations had been realized for 
a very large nuniber of people of Euro- 
pean origin in America; and the fact, 
very important in this connection, that 
in Lincoln’s day no other large and 
prosperous country in the world prac- 
tised popular government in a com- 
parable degree. Let us call to mind 
further the way in which slavery, not 
always presenting itself in a very ugly 
form, was bound up with the whole 
way of life of a large part of this com- 
munity; the constitutional obligation 
under which the rest of the community 
lay of tolerating it for the present; and 
all the while the difficulty of tolerating 
it at all without acquiescing in action 
which would have extended it and in 
doctrine which would have justified it. 
Lastly, let us remember that after all, 
as Lincoln said, ‘if slavery is not 
wrong, nothing is wrong.’ 

In view of all this, it is hard to imag- 
ine a more bewildering conflict of moral 
emotions than that which arose for 
patriotic and just-minded Americans 
when the Repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise at last made slavery a question 
upon which practical politicians had 
definitely to choose their course, and 
to choose it with the risk in their minds 
of breaking up their country alto- 
gether. Calmly moralizing on the situ- 
ation afterward, we see that it raised 
such questions of principle as the fol- 
lowing: For how much should a man’s 
country, and the greatness of his coun- 
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try, count to him? On what does the 
worth of patriotic loyalty depend? 
What true principles were embodied 
in the sounding phrases of the American 
fathers about freedom and equality? 
What sincerity or good sense was there 
_in the self-contented claim of Ameri- 
cans to have been governed by them? 
How could such sentiments apply at 
all to the inferior races of mankind? 
What part does mere freedom play in 
the welfare of man? What are the diffi- 
culties and the value of popular gov- 
ernment, and how far can it be trusted 
in great emergencies? Is there a sense 
in which practical statesmen must 
compromise moral principles? Where 
is the line to be drawn between needful 
acquiescence in imperfection and base 
compliance with wrong? When should 
the reformer be patient and when 
should he be zealous? And, in general, 
is it possible to maintain a faith in right 
and even in progress when dealing 
practically with the affairs of this 
troublesome world? 

All these questions do present them- 
selves in this connection, at least, after 
the event. We should hardly demand 
of any man that before the event he 
should have thought out a solution of 
most if not all of them, sufficient for 
his own practical guidance, and capa- 
ble of being cast into words which 
could enlighten other men as well. Still 
less should we demand of a man, if in 
comparative leisure he had brooded 
long and profitably on such matters, 
that thereafter in the thick of political 
strife and at one crisis after another of 
great affairs committed to him, he 
should invariably act upon the con- 
clusions to which this pondering had 
led him — like Wordsworth’s ‘Happy 
Warrior,’ who 


Through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 


Yet this is exactly what Lincoln did. 
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Any student of politics who now 
looks carefully through Lincoln’s 
speeches, mostly delivered in heated 
controversy on the stump, from 1854 
till his presidency, interpreting them 
here and there by his few recorded 
confidential utterances and by those 
phrases of his later speeches which 
most evidently bear the stamp of long- 
settled conviction, can with fair ease 
construct out of them a practical phil- 
osophy of the problem then before 
Americans, which can be expressed 
substantially in Lincoln’s actual words, 
and which Lincoln had _ evidently 
formed for himself when first he came 
forward as a leader at all. One may or 
may not agree with it in every point, 
but of its profoundly original quality, 
of its moral dignity, of its intellectual 
grasp, and of its fulness of suggestion 
in regard to political and moral prob- 
lems of all time, there can be no doubt. 
The wonderful thing, however, is that, 
having once in this way discovered the 
general line of Lincoln’s political ideas 
when he started on his great venture, 
the historian is bound to see, in the 
whole of his subsequent political de- 
cisions on circumstances as they arose, 
an obedience to these ideas which is all 
but undeviating, and, where the cir- 
cumstances were clear, instantaneous. 

As I have said, I make no endeavor 
to demonstrate this here, but I have no 
hesitation in throwing this out as a 
challenge to anyone who may more 
carefully examine the material of Lin- 
coln’s biography. The course of this 
alleged opportunist, astutely detecting 
and turning to advantage, as his critics 
suggest, the tendencies of a public sen- 
timent which he did nothing to create, 
was, we may observe in passing, one 
which brought him during his presi- 
dency into incessant conflict with the 
most vocal public opinion. It was, 
moreover, in exact conformity with 
principles which can be plainly traced 
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in all his public utterances from the 
first. There have, indeed, been few 
statesmen for whom so high a claim in 
this respect can be made. If, for in- 
stance, we consider our own Chatham, 
we may find the like generous width of 
mind and the like power of insight in 
different directions at once, but we 
shall no more find the same consistency 
and patient fulness of thought than 
we shall find the same patient per- 
sistency of effort. Or, if we look at the 
yet more tragic biography of the second 
Pitt, between the days when as a lover 
of progress and of peace he was friendly 
to the French Revolution, and the days 
when his main energy was bound to be 
devoted to war abroad and repression 
at home, we may impute no funda- 
mental disloyalty, but we can trace no 
vital congruity. But Lincoln’s public 
conduct throughout is of one piece with 
itself and with all that he knew of his 
private thoughts and desires. 

I propose in some future article 
to say a little of the medium of tradi- 
tion through which our conception of 
him largely comes to us, and in con- 
clusion to offer some notes as to his re- 
ported thoughts and feelings on great 
subjects which lie outside the political 
field. 

Perhaps the earliest considered ap- 
preciation of Lincoln which appeared 
in England was the prize Latin oration 
of the University of Cambridge in 
1866. The young prize winner, now 
Sir John Sandys, whose destiny since 
has led him as the University Public 
Orator to condense into the thought- 
compelling medium of Latin prose the 
salient qualities of many eminent per- 
sons, picked out on this occasion two 
scenes in Lincoln’s life as_special- 
ly memorable. He pictured him at 


twenty, seeing the great world for the 
first time, in charge of a little cargo 
boat on the Mississippi, and he pic- 
tured that unique triumphal entry 
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which shortly preceded his death, 
when the conqueror wandered, almost 
unattended, through the streets of 
what the day before had been the Con- 
federate capital. And it is on just such 
scenes in Lincoln’s history that mem- 
ory will always dwell. Given his genius 
and his incomparably lofty character, 
his early laboring life and the rough, 
uncultured folk from whom he sprang, 
appeal to our imagination, and they do 
so justly, because he took with him to 
the end the strength which he was able 
to draw from what might have been 
sources of weakness, exhibiting when 
his powers were at their highest that 
quality, which it seems impossible and 
perhaps is needless to analyze, the 
grandeur of simplicity. 

Naturally, however, the humble 
origin of Lincoln has from the first 
affected people in different ways, and 
startling instances might be given of 
men, who had especial reason for 
cherishing his true fame, but have 
thought his connection with very com- 
mon people an uncomfortable fact to 
be as far as possible softened away. 
With an equally natural and far more 
estimable error of judgment, some of 
Lincoln’s friends have been anxious to 
minimize whatever elements of coarse- 
ness or of eccentricity there may have 
been about him, or, in view of the 
great healthiness of his mind, the 
balance of temper and sanity of judg- 
ment to which he attained, to make 
nothing of the dejection and acute per- 
turbations of mind through which, 
upon his own evidence, he passed. 

On the other hand, there is a kind of 
sentimentality which attributes a quite 
unreal abasement to his early surround- 
ings, and there is, of course, a taste 
which yearns to make the most of 
whatever in him might in any sense be 
called vulgar. His early familiarity 
with poverty, and the little traits of 
his which seemed incongruous with the 
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general dignity of his mind and bear- 
ing, form really two very distinct sub- 
jects, but both alike are difficult to 
treat with good taste and fidelity to 
life. Mr. William E. Barton, whose 
full discussion of Lincoln’s religion (en- 
titled The Soul of Abraham Lincoln) 
shows in many ways an admirable sure- 
ness of touch, remarks of the former 
subject: ‘Jt is difficult for Lincoln’s 
biographers to strike a balance be- 
tween adoring idealization of log-cabin 
life and horrified exaggeration of its 
squalor.’ 

T ought here, I think, to say a word 
of a book which has been unsparingly 
reprobated, but which falls not far 
short of that class of writings which, 
like Boswell’s Johnson, make their sub- 
ject alive and attractive to every reader 
in later days, by the determination 


with which they tell whatever facts 


might seem at first to belittle him. I 
am referring to the Life of Lincoln by 
Herndon and Weik, to which I fancy 
my kind correspondent, Mr. Jesse 
Weik, devoted a great amount of spade 
labor, while the general judgment and 
tone, as well as the personal reminis- 
cences, are attributed to William E. 
Herndon, the last of Lincoln’s several 
law partners at Springfield. (An earlier 
and still more vehemently reprehended 
Life, which an attempt was made to 
suppress completely, had been written 
by Lamon, a former Illinois lawyer 
who served under Lincoln in Washing- 
ton as a high police officer. I confess 
ignorance of it, but understand that 
Lamon had no valuable materials ex- 
cept what had been communicated to 
him by Herndon.) 

This is not the only helpful advice 
that I owed to the late Walter Hines 
Page and Mrs. Page when I was be- 
ginning to study Lincoln, but I would 
particularly like to say that Herndon’s 
book was commended to me by that 
distinguished man — himself not un- 
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like Lincoln in a wisdom, fortitude, and 
utter kindliness which was partly 
veiled and wholly endeared by ex- 
terior traits such as might have seemed 
ridiculous but that nobody could dream 
of laughing at him. 

When Herndon was taken into part- 
nership, as a much younger man, by 
Lincoln, he must certainly have com- 
bined considerable high enthusiasms 
of humanity with the promise of con- 
siderable power. He had broken with 
some courage from the traditions of his 
family to proclaim himself an Aboli- 
tionist; and, while he continued ar- 
dently in favor of an extreme policy 
against slavery, which Lincoln’s judg- 
ment (now seen to have been wiser) 
refused, it is greatly to his credit that, 
without understanding Lincoln’s atti- 
tude, he respected it absolutely, and 
devoted some acuteness and resource- 
fulness to advancing his career. He 
was, besides, a keen, though probably 
not very sound student of varied litera- 
ture (poetry, philosophy, and so forth), 
such as came his way, and would have 
classed himself as, on most subjects of 
thought, from theology downward, one 
of the enlightened. Lincoln would bor- 
row his books, reject some after one 
glance, and tear out the heart of others; 
and of literary and intellectual talk in 
that office, as Mr. Rankine, once a 
clerk in it, describes it, there was cer- 
tainly no lack. 

How much in one way and another 
Lincoln owed to Herndon it would be 
idle now to inquire; quite possibly it 
was as much as Herndon would have 
had us believe. But he does not bring 
to our notice just what he himself 
owed to Lincoln, who had hard work 
to keep on the rails an amiable but 


_rackety young man, and whose con- 


trivance and none too abundant cash 
were apt to be drawn upon to get him 
out of serious scrapes. For (not to 
mention that Mrs. Lincoln hated Hern- 
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don, and he her) Herndon was what 
men of the graver New England race 
in Illinois would probably have called 
‘a Southern sport’; his convivial habits 
ultimately reached those lengths which 
suggest to us why Western towns like 
Springfield ‘went dry’; and by the 
time he put forth his great book he had 
added to them indulgence in opium. 
It is quite kind, as I conceive, to say 
this, for the book is more likely to be 
duly appreciated when this light has 
been thrown on the unsteady judg- 
ment of its very active-minded author, 
and besides a baser charge has been 
freely urged against Herndon. It is the 
fact, I believe, that Herndon expected 
and even applied for some great office, 
such as an Ambassadorship, at Lin- 
coln’s hands; and of course Lincoln, 
with the knowledge which he had, 
could not possibly offer him any post 
that was adequate to his self-esteem. 
So his book has sometimes been dis- 
missed with contempt as that of a ‘dis- 
appointed office-seeker,’ destitute of 
veracity and animated by sheer spite. 

There is no shadow of reason, so far 
as I can learn, for impugning his ver- 
acity or even his general correctness in 
matters of fact. As to the main motive 
with which he wrote, no intelligent 
reader can mistake it. With flashes of 
insight alike into Lincoln’s strengthand 
his weaknesses, he nevertheless admired 
Lincoln to the verge of idolatry ; believed 
in his growing genius as few other men 
ever did. But he believed, and be- 
lieved quite rightly, that the most un- 
varnished presentment of any and 
every incident of his life or trait of his 
character was the greatest service that 
could be done to his just fame. There 
is no doubt sufficient foundation for 
the view of Herndon as primarily a dis- 
appointed office-seeker to make it un- 
fair as well as untrue. He accounted 
for the scant recognition which Lincoln 
as president could bestow on him, by 
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the theory that he was somewhat lack- 
ing in warmth of personal affection and 
this made him in effect neglectful, 
which he was not, of his old Illinois 
friends. This was very natural, and to 
be aware of Herndon’s bias is to get rid 
of the one thing seriously derogatory 
to Lincoln which can be found in the 
book, namely, the impression which it 
conveys of a certain streak of cold- 
heartedness in his benevolence. And 
in a curious manner, to which I shall 
return, he was led and has led others 
to overlook the width and vigor of 
Lincoln’s intellectual range. But he 
accomplished the service which, in 
spite of the pique and the plentiful 
self-conceit that repeatedly got the 
better of him, he had with loyalty in 
the main undertaken to his friend’s 
memory. 

There is a pretentious and ridiculous 
saying that no man is a hero to his 
valet. A man must be singularly un- 
fortunate in experience of domestic 
servants not to know that, taken liter- 
ally, the saying is absolutely untrue; 
but it is of course the expression of an 
evil spirit which has persistently sug- 
gested how poorly we should think of 
the best and greatest if only we could 
see behind the scenes, and watch their 
unguarded hours. Now it happens 
that one or two historic figures have 
found biographers who could enable us 
to see them thus, and they are just the 
figures which have won the fullest affec- 
tion and regard. Johnson and the great 
Boswell furnish the classic and suffi- 
cient example. Herndon was not great 
like Boswell; he had neither the single- 
mindedness of Boswell’s affection, 
nor the delicate sureness of his moral 
judgment; but he was a warm-hearted 
and keen-witted man. Accordingly, 


though he composed no very complete 
literary portrait of his hero, he gave 
the seemingly inconsistent fragments 
which a sympathetic reader can piece 
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into some sort of living semblance of 
the real man; he could not well inter- 
pret the mystery, but he could make 
the reader aware of its presence. And, 
on the coldest estimate of what we owe 
to him, this at least must be confessed: 
whatever were the flaws or weaknesses 
in Lincoln’s private character, what- 
ever there may have been that de- 
tracted from its dignity and its purity, 
we may be pretty sure that we know 
the worst of it. The worst, in itself, 
comes to ludicrously little; and the 
man is a greater and better man to us 
for our knowledge of it. The observa- 
tion which has often been made, that 
Herndon’s book would have been a 
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valuable one if only he had had the dis- 
cretion to omit some slightly displeas- 
ing details, is one against which I can- 
not refrain from entering a most earnest 
protest. Before saying what little more 
I have to say, on the twofold subject 
with which I began this article, I have 
thought it right to make this rough at- 
tempt at justice to one who in the main 
was a true friend to Lincoln during his 
life and to his memory afterward. Of 
Lincoln’s true friendship to such a man 
as I have described, few details are to 
be known, but the broad fact of it, 
when once noticed, is enough to throw 
a new and a pleasant light on Lincoln’s 
own character. 


[The New Statesman] 


THE TRUE STORY OF A STATUE 


BY ‘AFFABLE 


Tue Duke of York’s Steps is the 
finest site in London for a statue. It 
struck me particularly the other day, 
for I had heard a rumor that a proposal 
was on foot to remove that royal per- 
sonage from his exalted position and 
replace him by the effigy of a worthier 
man. Few people know how he came 
to be perched there. The best account 
of his character and career is to be 
found in that delightful book of his- 
torical gossip, Glimpses of the Twenties, 
by Mr. William Toynbee.* Mr. Wil- 
liam Toynbee is one of the few English 
writers who handle historical subjects 
of the personal kind with the wit and 
neatness of French memoir writers. 
He writes from a full mind and he 
knows the beginning of the nineteenth 


* Constable, 12s. 6d. net. 
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century as well (and he is at home in 
it) as Mr. Austin Dobson knows parts 
of the eighteenth century. I cannot 
think why his two books, the one I 
have just mentioned and Vignettes of 
the Regency, are not better known: 
they are delightful reading. 

The Duke of York was George III's 
favorite son. He came next in age to 
the Regent, and he was called the Hope 
of the Family, not on account of his 
brains—of these he had a scanty share 
— but because, one of a bad bunch of 
brothers, he was the most amiable, 
courageous, and genial. His life was 
spent in raking, drinking, gambling, and 
sinking ever more deeply into debt, but 
‘Tommy Atkins’ liked him. There 
was a kind of boisterous bonhomie 
about him for which the English have 
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a weakness. He got into some ex- 
traordinarily disreputable scrapes, for 
all his life he was at the mercy of venal 
adventuresses; but he behaved once 
very well in a duel and he was always 
excessively good-natured. On _ two 
occasions he was entrusted with the 
command of the British army in the 
field; an appointment which resulted 
in the gravest discredit, if not disgrace, 
to our troops. He was an inveterate 
toper and about the worst strategist 
whose name has been handed down 
in history. After the disaster of the 
Helder expedition he was retired to 
the Horse Guards, where he did fairly 
well, thanks chiefly to his personal 
popularity, which was based on a 
reputation for never refusing an inter- 
view to a private soldier. There he 
remained until . . . 

‘His career was _ temporarily 
checked,’ says Mr. William Toynbee, 
‘by an unfortunate attempt to recon- 
cile the worship of Mars with that of 
Venus, the representative of the latter 
divinity being the inconstant spouse 
of a bankrupt stonemason named 
Clarke, whom the Duke ‘protected’ 
in a sumptuous establishment in 
Gloucester Place.’ Now, Mrs. Clarke 
was fond of having everything hand- 
some about her, and to the Duke ex- 
tremely good and large dinners were 
as essential as cigarettes are to most 
journalists; moreover, making presents 
(on long credit) of costly diamonds had 
become second nature to him. But as 
‘protector’ he had one great drawback: 
he not only seldom had any ready- 
money, but even when he had he was 
not willing to part with it. Mrs. 
Clarke took the situation into her own 
hands. The house in Gloucester Place 
became the business resort of officers 
in quest of promotion and of clergy- 
men with desire for preferment. She 
drove a very brisk trade, sometimes 
touching four figures at a bargain. 
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Then the Duke quarreled with her 
over an accommodation bill, and left 
her with but 400 pounds a year. She 
promptly threatened to publish her 
‘Recollections,’ ‘embellished with over 
fifty effusions from his impulsive pen.’ 
Publication was for a time averted by 
promises, but the promises failing to 
mature, Mrs. Clarke took the step of 
coaching a Whig M.P. and a public 
inquiry was instituted. Though the 
Duke was exonerated from actual 
participation in the proceeds of her 
traffic, ‘it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that he was cognizant of it and 
indeed, welcomed her corrupt trans- 
actions as contributing to raise the 
supplies which he failed to provide.’ 
So he wisely resigned, and a year or 
two afterwards he was reinstated as 
Commander-in-Chief by his affec- 
tionate brother, George IV. 

This is a human, all-too-human 
story; but how on earth did he get to 
the top of that column, next to Nel- 
son’s the most towering monument in 
England? 

The story is one which might teach 
the most ambitious the vanity of fame; 
for if not only fame, but popular adula- 
tion, is so easily won, what is it but 
an empty breath? One morning in 
1825 he awoke to find himself famous. 
I do not suppose the night he went 
down to the House of Lords, purple 
with indignation and with wine, he had 
the smallest notion that a confused 
philippic would make him hailed as 
the saviour of the Church, let alone 
exalt him in the eyes of all men high 
above the chimney pots for at least 
a hundred years. The Lords had 
shown signs of weakening on the sub- 
ject of Catholic Emancipation, and in 
a hobble-gobble fury down rushed the 
Royal Duke. The combed and de- 
pleted record of his speech, afterwards 
printed in gold, probably ill reflects 
its spontaneous character. It ended 
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with the words, ‘So help me. God’; 
and the next day ‘he was acclaimed 
as the heaven-anointed champion of 
religion. Bishops fawned upon him, 
anti-Catholic associations canonized 
him. . . . He could not have awak- 
ened greater enthusiasm if he had been 
a reincarnated John the Baptist.’ 

Fortunately, he lived but two years 
more. Dropsy saved the situation. 
Although Newmarket and cards would 
probably, it is true, have kept him 
from doing the utmost harm, still, with 
such a figure-head for the Church and 
State party, it is not impossible that 
the row over Catholic Emancipation 
might have developed into something 
like civil war. Well, Catholics have 
votes and the Duke of York has his 
statue. 

What do you think of that, my cat? 
What do you think of that, my dog? 
Shall we pull him off his pedestal, or 
shall we leave his pillar as a monument 
to human folly? 

Statues which have become either 
invisible to the public, owing to their 
complete indifference to the persons 
commemorated, or are disgusting to 
taste, would be better removed. They 
only cheapen glory. But I would have 
it done tenderly and with regard to the 
pathos of the occasion. Let us invent 
an appropriate ancient ceremonial. 
As I imagine it, the ceremony of veil- 


ing statues would be accompanied 
by music. The choir would be divid- 
ed antiphonally; one section asking 
the question anthem-fashion, Usque 
Adeoni mori miserum est? (Is it then 
so hard a thing to die?), and the other 
replying for the subject of the statue, 
Liveravi animam meam (I have de- 
livered my soul); thus confessing 
through their voices that whatever 
he did for mankind has ceased at last 
to be operative, and that there was, 
therefore, no excuse for his bodily 
presence in the streets of the living, for 
his stone ghost could no longer remind 
them of anything. Then an official 
(His Majesty’s Reputation Remover) 
would step forward and make a short 
valedictory speech from the plinth 
and the Cap of Oblivion would slowly 
descend. For this extinguisher I can 
think of no better inscription than the 
words Mortuo Morituri. What could 
be more appropriate at the moment of 
consigning a fellow mortal to oblivion 
than to admit it was our destiny also? 
Lastly, to the cheerful strains of a good 
march we, the respectful crowd, would 
disperse and go our ways. If, in the 
course of the next thirty days, no Brit- 
ish subject over fifteen years of age 
should observe and report that the 
statue or monument had been ‘veiled,’ 
the Authorities would be entitled to 
remove it. 
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[The Atheneum] 
IN A COFFEE SHOP 


BY H. M. TOMLINSON 


Wits a day of rain Dockland is set 
in its appropriate element. It does not 
then look better than before, but it 
looks what it is. Not sudden April 
showers are meant, sparkling and re- 
vivifying, but a drizzle, thin and eter- 
nal, as if the rain were no more than 
the shadow cast by a sky as unchang- 
ing as poverty. When real night comes, 
then the street lamps dissolve ochreous 
hollows in the murk. It was such a day 
as that, but it was not night, for the 
street lamps were not alight. There 
was no sound. The rain was as noise- 
less as the passage of time. Two other 
wayfarers were in the street with me. 
One had no right there, nor anywhere, 
and knew it, slinking along with his 
head and tail held low, trailing a length 
of string through the puddles. The 
other, too, seemed lost. He was idling 
as if one street were the same as an- 
other, and on that day there was rain 
in all. He came toward me with his 
hands in his pockets and his coat- 
collar up. He turned on me briskly, 
with a sudden decision, when he drew 
level. Water dripped from the peak 
of his cap, and his clothes were heavy 
and dark with it. He spoke. ‘Mister, 
could y’ give mea hand up? I’ve made 
a mess of it.’ His cheerful and rather 
insolent assurance faltered for a mo- 
ment. He then mumbled, ‘I’ve been 
on the booze, y’ understand.’ But 
there was still something in his tone 
which suggested that any good man 
might have done the same thing. 

It is not easy to be even sententious 
with the sinful when an open confes- 


sion robs us of our moral prerogative; 
so I only told him that it seemed likely 
booze might have had something to do 
with it. His age could have been 
forty; but it was not easy to judge, for 
the bridge of his nose was a livid de- 
pression. Some accident had pushed 
in his face under the eyes, giving him 
the battered aspect of ancient sin. 
His appearance would have frightened 
any timid lady if he had stopped her 
in such a street, on such a day, with 
nobody about but a lost dog, and 
the houses, it could be supposed, de- 
serted, or their inmates secluded in an 
abandonment to misery. But, taking 
another glance at him, I thought it 
probable, from the frank regard of the 
blue and frivolous eye which met mine, 
that he would have recognized timidity 
in a lady-at a distance, and would have 
passed her without seeing her. Un- 
certain whether his guess in stopping 
me was lucky, he began pulling ner- 
vously at a bleached moustache. His 
paw was the color of leather. Its nails 
were broken and stained with tar. 

‘Can’t you get work?’ I suggested. 
“Why don’t you go to sea?’ 

This deliberately unfair question 
shook his upright confidence in him- 
self, and perhaps convinced him that 
he had, after all, stopped a fool. He 
took his cap off, and flung a shower 
from it — it had been draining on to 
his moustache — chuckled _ bitterly, 
and asked whether I did not think he 
looked poor enough for a sailor. 

Then I heard how he came to be 
there. Two days before he had signed 
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the articles of the S.S. ‘Bilbao.’ His 
box had gone aboard, and that con- 
tained all his estate. The skipper, to 
be sure of his man, had taken care of 
his discharge book, and so was in pos- 
session of the only proof of his iden- 
tity. He then left the shipping office 
and met some friends. 

Those friends! ‘That was a fine 
girl,’ he said, speaking more to the 
rain than to me. ‘I never see a finer.’ 
I began to show signs of moving away. 
‘Don’t go, mister. She was all right. 
I lay you never seen a finer. Look here. 
I reckon you know her.’ He plunged 
an eager hand into an inner pocket. 
‘Ever heard of Angel Light? She’s on 
the stage; it’s a fact. She showed me 
her name herself on a programme last 
night. There y’ are.’ He triumphed 
with a photograph, and his gnarled 
forefinger pointed at an exposed set 
of teeth under an extraordinary hat. 
‘Eh, ain’t that all right? On the stage, 
too! Met her at the corner of Penny- 
fields.’ 

It was still raining. He flung an- 
other shower from his cap. I was im- 
patient, but he took my lapel confi- 
dentially. ‘Guv’nor,’ he said, ‘if I 
could find the swab as took my money 
I lay I’d make him look so his own 
mother ’ud turn her back on him. I 
would. Ten quid.’ 

He had, it appeared, lost those 
friends. He was now seeking, with 
varying emotions, both the girl and 
the swab. I suggested the dock and his 
ship would be a better quest. No. It 
was no good, he said. He tried that 
late last night. Both had gone. The 
policeman at the gate told him so. 
The dock was there again this morning 
but a different policeman; and what- 
ever improbable world the dock and 
the policeman of midnight had visited, 
there they had left his ship, inaccessi- 
ble, tangled hopelessly in a revolving 
mesh of saloon lights and collapsing 
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streets. Now he had no name, no his- 
tory, no character, no money, and he 
was hungry. 

We went into a coffee shop. It 
stands at the corner of the street which 
is opposite the ‘Steam Packet’ beer- 
house. You may recognize the place, 
for it is marked conspicuously as a 
good pull-up for carmen, though then 
the carmen were taking their vans 
steadily past it. The buildings of a 
shipwright’s yard stand above it, and 
the hammers of the yard beat with a 
continuous rhythmic clangor which 
recedes, when you are used to it, till 
it is only the normal pulse of life in 
your ears. The time was three in the 
afternoon. The children were at 
school, and alone the men of the iron- 
yard made audible the unseen life of 
the place. We had the coffee shop to 
ourselves. A jam-roll was derelict on 
the tall counter; some crumpled and 
greasy newspapers sprawled on the 
seats. 

The outcast squeezed into a corner 
of a bench, and a stout and elderly 
matron appeared, drying her bare 
arms on her apron, and looked at us 
with annoyance. My friend seized her 
hand, patted it, and addressed her in 
terms of extravagant endearment. 
She spoke to him about that. But food 
came; and as he ate — how he ate! — 
I waited, looking into my own mug of 
tepid brown slop at twopence the pint. 
There was a racing calendar punc- 
tuated with dead fles, and a picture, 
in the dark by the side of the door, of 
Lord Beaconsfield, with its motto, 
‘For God, King, and Country’; and 
there was a smell which comes of long 
years of herrings cooked on a gas grill. 
At last the hungry child had finished 
scraping his plate and wiping his 
moustache with his hands. He brought 
out a briar pipe and a pouch of hairy 
skin, and faded behind a blue cloud. 
From behind the cloud he spoke at 
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large, like a confident, disreputable 
Jove who had been skylarking for 
years with the little planet Earth. 

At a point in his familiar reminis- 
cences my dwindling interest vanished 
quite, and I noticed again, through 
the window, the house-fronts of the 
place I knew once when Poplar was 
salt. The lost sailor himself was in- 
significant. What was he? A deck 
hand, one who tarred iron and could 
take a trick at the wheel when some- 
one was watching him. The place out- 
side might have been any dismal 
neighborhood of London. Its charac- 
ter had gone. The tap-tapping on iron 
plates in the yard next door showed 
where we were to-day. The wastrel 
was silent for a time, and we listened 
to the sound of rivets going home. 
‘That’s right,’ said the outcast, ‘make 
them bite. Good luck to the rivets. 
What yard is that?’ 

I told him. ‘What? I did n’t know 
it was about here. That place! Well, 
it’s a good yard, that. They’re all 
right. I was on a steamer that went in 
there, one trip. She wanted it, too. 
You could put a chisel through her. 
But they only put in what they were 
paid for, not what she wanted. The 
old Starlight. She would n’t have gone 
in then but for a bump she got. Do 
you know old Jackson? Lives in Foo- 
chow Street, round about here some- 
where. He’s lived next to that pub. 
in Foochow Street for years and years. 
He was the old man of the Starlight. 
He’s a sailor all right is Jackson. 

‘The last trip I had with him was 
ten months ago. We came in to the 
West Dock with timber. That was 


when we dry-docked here. I signed 
on for her again when she was ready. 
This used to be my home, Poplar, be- 
fore I married that Cardiff woman. 
Do you know Poplar at all? Poplar’s 
all right. We went over to Rotterdam 
for something or other, but sailed from 
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there light, for Fowey. We loaded 
about 3,000 tons of China clay for 
America. 

‘The sea got up when we were 
abreast of the Wolf that night, and 
she was a wet ship. “We’re running 
into it,’’ said old Jackson to the mate. 
I was at the wheel. “Look out and call 
me if I’m wanted!”’’ 

The man pushed his plate away, and 
leaned toward me, elbows on the 
table, putting close his flat and brutish 
face, with his wet hair plastered over 
all the brow he had. He appeared to 
be a little drowsy with food. ‘Ever 
crossed the western ocean in winter? 
Sometimes there’s nothing in it. But 
when it’s bad there’s no word for it. 
There was our old bitch, filling up 
for’ard every time she dropped, and 
rolling enough to shift the boilers. 
We reckoned something was coming 
all right. Then when it began to blow 
the old man would n’t take away off 
her. That was like old Jackson. It 
makes you think of your comfortable 
little home, watching them big gray- 
backs running by your ship, and no 
hot grub because the galley’s gone. 
The Wolf was only two days behind 
us, and we had all the way to go. It 
was lively, guv’nor. The third night 
I was in with the cook, helping him to 
get something for the men. They’d 
been roping her hatches. The covers 
were beginning to come adrift, y’under- 
stand. The cook, he was slipping 
about, growsing all round. Then she 
stopped dead, and the lights went out. 
Something swept right over us with a 
hell of a rush, and I felt the deck give 
under my feet. The galley filled with 
water. “‘Christ! she’s done,’’ shouted 
the cook. We scrambled out. It was 
too dark to see anything, but we could 
hear the old man shouting. The en- 
gines had stopped. I fell over some 
wreckage.’ The sailor stroked his nose. 
‘This is what it did. 
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‘Next morning you would n’t have 
known the old Starlight. Her boats 
had gone, and she had a list to port 
like a roof. You wanted to be a bird 
to get about her. The crowd looked 
blue enough when they saw the falls 
flying around at daylight, and only 
bits of boats. We reckoned it was a 
case. Every time a sea went over her 
solid, you should have seen us watch- 
ing her come up again. She took her 
time about it. 

‘The engineers were at it below, 
trying to get her clear. They got the 
donkey going. In the afternoon a chap 
sighted a steamer’s smoke to west- 
ward, and we watched her bearing 
down. I never seen anything I liked 
better than that. Then the Chief came 
up, and I saw him talking to the old 
man. The old man climbed round to 
us. ‘‘ Now, lads,” he said, “there’s a 
Cunarder coming. But the engineer 
says he reckons he’s getting her clear 
of water. What about it? Shall I sig- 
nal the liner, or will you stand by her?”’ 

‘We let the Cunarder go. I watched 
her out of sight. We hung around, and 
just about sunset the Chief came up 
again. I heard what he said. “‘It’s over- 
hauling us fast, sir,” he said to the old 
man. The old man, he stood looking 
down at the deck. Nobody said any- 
thing for a spell. Then a fireman shot 
through: a companion on all fours, 
scrambled to the bulwarks, and looked 
out. He began cursing the sun, shak- 
ing his fist at it every time it popped 
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over the seas. It was low down. It 
was funny to hear him. “So long, 
chaps,” he said, and went overside. 
We waited all night. I could n’t sleep, 
what with the noise of the seas running 
over us and waiting for something to 
happen. It was perishing cold, too. 
At sun-up I could see she might pitch 
under at any time. She was about 
awash. The old man came to me and 
the steward and said, “Give the men 
all the gin they ’Il drink. Fill ’em up.” 
Some of ’em took it. I never knew a 
ship take such a hell of a time to sink 
as that one. 

‘I spotted the steamer’s smoke first, 
right ahead, and we wondered whether 
the iron under us would wait till she 
come. We counted every roller that 
went over us. The other steamer was 
a slow ship all right. But she came up, 
and put out her boats. We had to 
lower the drunks into them. I left in 
the last boat, with the old man. “Jim,” 
he said, looking at her as we left her, 
“she’s got no more than five minutes 
now. I just felt her drop. Something’s 
given way.” Before we got to the other 
ship we saw the Starlight’s propellor 
in the air. Right onend. Yes. I never 
seen anything like that— and then 
she just went .. .’ 

The sailor made a grimace at me, 
and nodded. From the shipwright’s 
next door the steady, continuous ham- 
mering in the dry dock was heard 
again, as though it had been waiting, 
and were now continuing the yarn. 

















[L’Echo de Paris] 
THE LETTER 


BY PIERRE SOULAINE 


MapDaME DE LA CHARMOISE was sit- 
ting in the little salon which she had 
chosen to house her favorite bric-a- 
brac. Reclining on a couch in some- 
what of a Mme. Récamier pose, she 
meditated. 

Her thoughts were not random ones, 
but precise. She was expecting a visit 
from Jacques Legallec, the brilliant 
cotillion leader, who would ask her to 
marry him. Odette de la Charmoise, 
who wanted to answer yes, was telling 
herself that it would be safer to say no. 

She had been two years a widow. 
Her husband, the witty and erudite 
Paul de Ja Charmoise, had been her 
elder by many years. So surely had 
she been shielded from-all unpleasant 
contacts by her husband’s devoted and 
tender care, that Odette feared lest she 
suffer from the brutal egoism visible 
beneath the too perfect manners of 
Jacques Legallec. But so lonely was 
she that the idea of suffering caused 
her no fear. 

A knock at the door was heard, and 
a sulky maid entered with a letter. 
Odette was about to lay the envelope 
casually aside, when a glance at the 
address caused her to rise with a start. 
She had recognized her husband’s 
hand. 

For a minute or two she hesitated. 
Then she stole another glance at the 
letter. No, she had not been mistaken. 
The handwriting of the envelope was 
undoubtedly that of her dead husband; 
she recognized the individual twists 
and turns. An examination of the 
stamp showed that the missive had 


‘been mailed the night before. When 


her tears permitted, Odette broke the 
seal and read: 


MY LOVED ONE: 

Death has not stopped me from 
thinking of you. From afar I watch 
over your happiness. I know that you 
are to be asked in marriage. I am far 
from being so selfish as to expect you 
to spend your youth in a long widow- 
hood, but you must have my consent 
to a new alliance. My love for you has 
been a great love, yet should you find 
a fiancé capable of loving you as I 
have, I shall consent to your remar- 
riage with good grace. But before I 
shall bless such a union as you intend, 
I must beg you to go see my old coun- 
sel, M. Laurent in his office at the Rue 
Arséne-Houssaye. He is one of my 
best and most respected friends, and J] 
have asked him to talk over with your 
future husband those interests of 
yours which I want above all to safe- 
guard. You see that I am not asking 
very much. Only do as I ask you, and 
my manes, to use the ancient phrase, 
shall find peace. I know you will not 
refuse them this little satisfaction. 

Through all eternity I love you. 

PAUL 


Odette was not superstitious. She 
was no believer in miracles. And she 
took the reasonable ground that her 
husband must have given this letter to 
a friend, probably to this very lawyer 
whom he had mentioned. Reassured, 
she went to her room to soothe away 
the traces of her tears. 
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An hour later, Jacques Legallec 
arrived. The best of Parisian monocles 
rode in his eye, and an expensive Eng- 
lish suit fitted sungly about his lean 
shoulders. Instead of finding the ner- 
vous, apprehensive, and grateful wom- 
an whom he had counted upon dis- 
covering, he found Odette calm and 
entirely mistress of herself. 

Legallec had prepared a_ pretty 
scene of affectionate emotion. He had 
calculated the minute even at which he 
should sweep his conquest into his 
arms. But Odette’s attitude spoiled 
the little drama, and he found himself 
obliged to change his method. Pos- 
sessed of tact and resolution, he at 
length managed an avowal. 

‘My friend,’ replied Mme. de la 
Charmoise, ‘I admit that Iam not sur- 
prised at your proposal. Since I evi- 
dently awaited something of this kind, 
and have received you, you doubiless 
feel that your avowal is not unpleasing 
to me? Legallec wished to rise from 
his chair, but Mme. de la Charmoise, 
with a courtly gesture, invited him to 
remain seated. 

‘But there are “business matters’ 
connected with every marriage, affairs 
which are quite odious to me. I want 
to feel absolutely certain that all mat- 
ters of this kind have been talked over 
before we go on further to discuss the 
question of marriage. Will you please 
go to-morrow to my counsel, M. Lau- 
rent, 124 Rue Arséne Houssaye, and 
talk matters over with him? I au- 
thorize you to make clear to him a 
possibility of my consent. And on the 
day after to-morrow, come again to 
see me.” 

Legallec bowed, signified his ap- 
proval of the visit, and withdrew 
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visibly disconcerted. The noise of the 
closing door shook Odette to the heart. 
What would the future bring forth. 
Her instinct told her that Legallec 
would not return. Two days passed 
without a visitor, and on the third day 
a letter arrived saying that ‘unavoid- 
able circumstances’ required M. Le- 
gallec’s presence in the provinces. 
Madame de la Charmoise sought out 
her husband’s attorney. 

“Yes, madame,’ said he, ‘it was in- 
deed I who sent the letter. Your hus- 
band confided them to my care.’ 

“There are others?’ 

‘His great soul envisaged all the 
dangers of your solitude. Should life 
place you in still other uncertain situa- 
tions, it would be my duty to send you 
other letters. Well, I received M. Le- 
gallec, and divined at once that he 
would fall into the trap which it was 
my duty to lay for him.’ 

“You laid a trap for Monsieur 
Legallec?’ 

‘A very little one. I simply told him 
that you had been for some time in the 
gravest financial difficulties.’ 

A cry of pain escaped Mme. de la 
Charmoise. 

‘And the retreat which he beat at 
once leaves no doubt about the gen- 
uineness of his intentions.’ 

A little nervous, Odette rose from 
her chair. 

‘I must thank you, Monsieur.’ 

At the door, however, she paused, 
and asked uneasily. 

‘There are many more letters?’ 

‘Yes, madame, many. My dear 
friend, inspired by the love he bore 
you, foresaw everything probable and 
improbable. His soul guards your 
happiness.’ 
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PARADYSE TERRESTRE 


BY WILFRED ROWLAND CHILDE 


A sHarpP, black belfry pricking ’gainst the sunset 
Guards a grave garden, where, deflowered, the lilacs 
Mingle with ebon yews, and a small fountain 
Uplifts a lichened Cupidon, whose fingers 

Hold a stone conch, whence limpid crystal flows 
Upward and downward, whitening to the basin. 
Now ’tis the time of coral, tranced with amber; 
Clouds sharp as fishes, delicate as feathers 

Fallen from the scarlet wings of a flamingo, 

Float in the jade and golden West, and flowers 
Aspire with an autumnal breath, yet gorgeous 

And perfumed, with their imperial brocade 
Wrapping their fabulous limbs, whose naked beauty, 
Nymph-like, is still with calm voluptuous odors 
Purely embalmed, and as great eyes their souls 
Still look forth for the wandering moths, still know 
How candid and how grandiose glows the Sun: 
How he still permeates with undiminished glory 


Their golden gardens, and his Circassian shades 


Still tinge their cheeks of crimson and of purple. . 


or 
or 
—_ 








Srrict record leaves no doubt that 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has now entered 
his ninetieth year. After spending a 
. few hours in his company,. however, 
one is perplexed by the anomaly be- 
tween himself and his 89 years. He 
fails to look, speak, write, or otherwise 
behave as an old man, much less as a 
prospective rival to Old Parr. Parr 
was called ‘Old’ with a capital letter, 
but you would not call Mr. Harrison 
old at all, except on the bare and ab- 
surd evidence of the calendar. He is an 
example of the necessity of applying 
the Einstein theory of relativity to 
human nature. 

For these declining years of his 
which refuse to decline, Mr. Harrison 
has made himself a beautiful home in 
Bath. From one hillside he looks across 
a deep valley to another hillside far 
away, just as mentally he surveys the 
1830’s from the summit of 1920. Walk- 
ing to his house past the Pump Room 
and up Milsom Street, I was accom- 
panied by the shades of Sir Walter 
Elliot and Anne, and as the members 
of the Pickwick Club blocked the foot- 
path they had been moved on at Sir 
Walter’s request by Beau Nash. To 
meet Mr. Harrison was to be restored 
vigorously and effectually to the actual 
world. He had just come in from a con- 
cert — been listening to Beethoven. 
How had I dodged that heavy shower? 
He had got wet through, and been 
obliged to change his clothes. Which 
made me inquire whether he was really 
close on 89. 

‘Yes,’ he said, talking fast and 
crisply, ‘Monday is my eighty-ninth 
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[The Times] 
NINETY YEARS OF MEMORIES: AN INTERVIEW 
WITH FREDERIC HARRISON 


birthday, and as I enter on the nine- 
tieth year of a fortunate life I have 
much to be thankful for. I retain all 
my faculties, and feel hardly any per- 
sonal change. Eyes, ears, hands, and 
feet hold out. I read without glasses, 
have good hearing, walk two or three 
miles a day, and sleep eight hours at 
night; enjoying Nature, art, society, 
and books as much as ever. As Cicero 
reports of Cato the Elder, “I have no 
fault to find with old age.”’’ 

‘And your memory?’ 

‘Is clear for over 80 years, for I re- 
member the death of William IV in 
1837, and I witnessed the coronation 
procession of Victoria in 1838. These 
80 years cover the greatest and most 
rapid change, during one life, in the 
history of civilization — certainly in 
things material— perhaps also in 
things intellectual, moral, and social. 
In my childhood there were no raili- 
roads, no ocean steamships, no electric 
telegraph, no modern guns or vessels. 
As for airships and submarines — ! 
Vast continents were uninhabited and 
unexplored. Cities were quite moder- 
ate in size. England could feed itself; 
we were a rural people. Except for 
India, the Oversea Dominions were 
scanty and struggling Colonies. The 
criminal law was barbarous. There 
was no public education, and the mass 
of the people were unable to read. 
Children and women were cruelly 
worked in mines and factories. I recall 
the “Hungry Forties,” the horror of 
the Irish Famine and Exile, and the 
cruel Game and Corn Laws. 

‘Well,’ he went on, ‘I have wit- 
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nessed a blessed change. But don’t let 
us suppose the enormous advance in 
material life has been all to the good. 
This huge growth of population, wealth 
locomotion, of every tool to make a 
sort of short cut to everything, has re- 
duced existence to one incessant rattle 
and drive, has ruined half of our lovely 
country, has imprisoned millions in 
sooty cities. Mechanical inventions 
make war more horrible, industry more 
oppressive, and life one perpetual 
scramble and cinema show. (By the 
way, I can’t bring myself to pronounce 
it “sinema”’; it should be “‘ kinema.’’) 
Everything is restless, provisional, and 
uncertain.’ 

‘Kinema, with its reference to 
Greek, caused a digression. Mr. Harri- 
son had just been reading Sophocles 
again.- ‘I’m not a reading man,’ he 
said, ‘not a scholar, but I do enjoy the 
old people. I’ve Trollope at my bed- 
side now; been going through the Bar- 
setshire series. Twenty years ago I 
wrote an introduction to them, and 
don’t find a word I could change in it. 
On the whole, I think Dr. Thorne is the 
best, though there are fine things in 
The Last Chronicle of Barset. I was a 
friend of George Eliot; read her books 
when they first came out, and I’ve 
read many of them since, but find they 
are rather — rather solemn and elabo- 
rate. Now Trollope—I heard him 
telling George Eliot herself, “I sit down 
and write my 10 or 15 pages every 
morning ’’— and you feel that in read- 
ing him, his ease and flow. My delight is 
the same in Fielding, Scott, and Jane 
Austen.’ Here came a discussion of 
Jane Austen topography in Bath, dur- 
ing which Mr. Harrison, who is not 
only in Bath but of it, corrected some 
of his visitor’s misapprehensions on 
the abodes of certain of the characters. 
Then modern novels were mentioned, 
and Mr. Harrison, with a smile con- 
fessed, ‘They don’t interest me. My 
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friends mention some writer. I’ve not 
even heard his name. “Where do you 
live?” they ask me. I can’t help it. Of 
course, I read new books. I even re- 
view them occasionally; and when I 
review a book (with another smile) I 
read it through. But the novels — no!’ 

Perhaps this is because so many of 
the novels are written with typewriters. 
Mr. Harrison is fond of his pen; he de- 
lights in the mere exercise of it; and it 
yields the firmest and most legible 
script you could wish to see. The type- 
writer he hates — almost as much as 
he hates tobacco. 

‘It is a change,’ I ventured, ‘but not 
the greatest you have seen?’ 

‘No’— and he plunged anew into 
his survey. ‘The predominant change 
in my time is a new life for the vast 
masses of labor. I rejoice to see — and 
I have. for 60 years worked for — 
shorter hours, healthier conditions, bet- 
ter homes, higher culture, truer educa- 
tion for the people; above all, their 
share in the government of the nation 
and in every social opportunity. In 
1859 I lectured and wrote, in connec- 
tion with the Working Men’s College 
founded by Frederick Maurice, Charles 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Hughes, and Lud- 
low, for these courses, and am proud 
to see how it has all grown. The motto 
of our school at Newton Hall was, not 
the dictatorship, but the “‘incorpora- 
tion of the proletariat”—that is, the 
raising of labor to every interest and 
opportunity of society. The working 
masses are the nation, we always said; 
other classes are only special agents 
and officials. We never countenanced 
the unnatural division into “upper, 
middle, and lower classes.’ That is 
ended. But we never encouraged any 
class war. We never said that labor 
was to be paramount and despotic. 

‘I am far from denying that this vast 
material progress, this social improve- 
ment, has not been gained without 
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grave evils and cruel loss to good things 
and worthy persons. The tremendous 
upheaval, spiritually, morally, and in- 
tellectually, has wrought incalculable 
mischief. The social betterment of 
labor has been won too often by vi- 
olence, selfishness, and greed, and usu- 
ally by no cry but that of more money 
and bitter suspicion. The world war 
has changed everything, and in the end 
has ruined much of good and of prom- 
ise. The churches have not yet shown 
any power to restore religion to its true 
place as the guide of human life. The 
boom in education has not brought any 
nobler literature, any greater art, any 
purer drama, any finer manners. Seri- 
ous literature is being choked out by 
the increasing cost of printing, the 
abolition of a leisured class able to 
study in peace and to produce from its 
learning, and by the mad whirl of 
modern existence. The result of this 
chaos in spiritual and moral training is 
a manifest loosening of the canons of 
moral life, the defiance of discipline by 
the young and ambitious, the mockery 
of age and all the lessons of age; worst 
of all, the sacrifice of family as a moral 
institution, and the degradation of 
marriage to be a temporary partner- 
ship, entered into as a frivolous mode 
of getting ‘a good time,’ and to be cast 
off as easily as a lodging which is not 
convenient.’ 

‘Do you see no hope for us, then?’ 

‘Oh, I am not a pessimist. This 
world is a mass of infinite complexity, 
and humanity has incalculable powers 
of recuperation. But the immediate 
future of this kingdom—nay, of 
Western civilization — is in real peril 
of collapse. The seizure of power by 
untold millions, as yet neither morally 
nor intellectually trained to rule, 
threatens revolution, anarchy, and 
famine. I have been all my life a reso- 
lute opponent not only of the accession 
of women to political responsibility, 
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but of all forms of the assimilation of 
women’s activity to that of men. I 
adhere to everything I have ever said 
of this. Are women, now that they 
have equal votes, doing anything to 
check the sacrifice of family, the deg- 
radation of marriage? They now 
struggle to be B.A.’s, to deluge the 
press with short stories, to thrust men 
from the clerk’s room. The true task 
of woman is to moralize and spiritualize 
the world of man, to bear, train, and 
humanize the coming generation. Is 
not that task sacred enough for the 
vainest girl?’ 

‘Surely these things will right them- 
selves?’ 

‘One day! I shall not live to see it; 
nor do I care to live to see the moral, 
spiritual, intellectual, and material 
chaos which is so near to us now. May 
my end be early, speedy, and peaceful! 
I regret nothing done or said in my 
long and busy life. I withdraw noth- 
ing, and, as I said before, am not con- 
scious of any change in mind. In youth 
I was called a revolutionary; in old age 
I am called a reactionary; both names 
alike untrue. A lonely widower, I have 
no happiness to look for. I ask noth- 
ing, I seek nothing, I fear nothing. I 
have done and said all that I ever could 
have done and said. There is nothing 
more. I am ready, and await the call.’ 

Having solemnly uttered his tempus 
abire, Mr. Harrison proposed taking 
me over the house to see his books and 
pictures — ‘there are books in every 
room, though I have got rid of so many 
that I have not a great library.’ I de- 
murred that he might be tired. Oh, no, 


‘ he had ‘only been running about the 


town a bit this morning’ (and going to 
a concert in the afternoon). So, with 
nimble steps, he led the way upstairs, 
pointing things out, and relating the 
associations that attach to each; asso- 
ciations, among the dead, with men 
like Tennyson, Gladstone, Browning, 
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Spencer, Auguste Comte, Lord West- 
bury, Burne-Jones, Charles Darwin, 
and, of the still living, Lord Morley, 
Lord Rosebery, and Professor Saints- 
bury (a near neighbor in Bath). He 
seemed to bestow particular affection 
upon an engraving or two from Raph- 
ael and a portrait of Dante, which 
used to hang in his rooms at Oxford — 
he went up in 1849 — and which are 
before his eyes as he sits at his writing 
table. 

The inevitable question, ‘How does 
one remain young and healthy at 89?’ 
was never asked. Mr. Harrison fore- 
stalled it. ‘When I was at the bar I 
kept myself fit by riding. I have al- 
ways liked riding and mountaineering. 
As a boy I climbed in the Highlands, 
and was hardly 20 when I went across 
the Matterhorn glacier into Italy. I 
have been at the top of Mont Blanc 
with Leslie Stephen. My latest moun- 
taineering in Switzerland was shortly 
before the war, in August, 1914. Last 
summer I did some climbing in Wales, 
and since then have done a good deal 
of walking uphill at Malvern. Lawn 
tennis I played till the doctor said I 
must n’t; I’m afraid I was then 80. 
Golf I can’t do with.’ 

Turning from Mr. Harrison’s door, I 
stayed a moment to gaze at his wonder- 
ful view. The thought of its appro- 
priateness to the man was insistent. 
But, that evening, there was a flaw in 
the comparison between its wide and 
varied extent and Mr. Harrison’s 
memories. The view was hazy. 


[The Nation] 
THE LETTERS OF MARK 
TWAIN 


Mucu may be said against the lit- 
erary character; like most human 
things, we suppose, it contains a good 
many of Mr. Weller’s ‘wanities.’. But 
those who have read Tchehoff’s letters, 


and have gone on to read Mark 
Twain’s,* will feel rather fortified in 
this matter. It seems unlikely that 
the Creator fashions a great number 
of finer people than these two men. 
But Mark Twain was more palpably 
of the grand mass of humanity than of 
its deliberately chiseled types. It is 
difficult to fix a broadly characteristic 
quality, but it revealed itself to the 
present writer on the one occasion 
when he met him. At first Mark 
Twain did not talk a great deal, 
though everything he said seemed to 
be exactly right. Then he went on to 
describe, with much humor and deli- 
cacy of observation, an interview he 
had had with the Kaiser, under the 
condition, stipulated by him, that he 
was to leave the Imperial presence in 
the rational manner rather than face 
foremost. 

Everybody listened in rapture to 
this plain tale, and most must have 
made the mental comment that here 
was a great example of the common 
man, the personality which stamps 
life with its general quality. Mark 
Twain was this; and he was also, like 
Dickens and Walt Whitman, though 
in a less concentrated and significant 
fashion, the soul of that common man 
expressed in literature. Huckleberry 
Finn was Young America at a certain 
stage of its making, just as Pickwick 
was Old England. Both were caught 
at a picturesque angle and pose, and 
somewhat sentimentalized. But Mark 
Twain’s is, on the whole, the larger, 
more grandiose work, just as the Mis- 
sissippi is larger and more grandiose 
than the Thames. Also, of the two 
artists Twain is the sincerer. Em- 
phatically not a highbrow, Mark 
Twain is rather of the broad-brow 
variety. He was far less prim than 
America has grown to be; and it is a 


*Letters of Mark Twain. 
Bigelow Paine. (Chatto & Windus. 


Edited by Albert 
18s.) 
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significant tribute to his art that in 
making an American boy express the 
frank conclusions that were in his own 
mind, he has drawn much the most 
manly picture of boys’ characters and 
inner lives that has ever been written. 
It is as manly as, with all its graces, 
Sir James Barrie’s is effeminate. 

This volume of Letters of Mark 
Twain, we imagine, has been subject 
to a selective process, under which the 
most unconventional of his musings 
have been withheld from the light. 
But even as they stand, this collection 
contains some gems, not merely of 
verbal humor (the ‘unmailed answer’ 
to a gentleman who proposed to dram- 
atize Tom Sawyer is a delicious ex- 
ample of his fun), but of self-expres- 
sion. And Mark Twain’s character 
was worth expression. Its full and deep 
humanity ran into a few simple chan- 
nels. He was an adorable lover; and 
he was happy in marrying a woman 
whose charm, without a word from 
her, shines through the quaintness and 
tenderness of his affection for her, and 
whose death he mourns in one of the 
most piteous letters in literature. 
Through life he dragged along the bur- 
den of a family which never seems to 
have tried to support itself, and nursed 
a brother whose comic expensiveness 
bloomed into a thousand shoots of 
folly. If his readers will look through 
the humorously blasphemous crust of 
this letter, into the warmth of heart 
that lay below, they will devine what 
kind of a treasure it hid. The letter 
was addressed to his brother, the in- 
competent and inconceivably exasper- 
ating Orion: 

Jesus Christ! It is perilous to write to such a 
man. You can go crazy on less material than 
anybody that ever lived. What in hell produced 
all these maniacal imaginings? You told me you 
had hired an attendant for Ma. Now hire one 
instantly and stop this nonsense of wearing 


Mother and yourself out trying to do that nurs- 
ing yourselves. Hire the attendant and tell me 
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her cost so that I can instruct Webster and Com- 
pany to add it every month to what they already 
send. Don’t fool away any more time about this. 
And don’t write me any more damned rot about 
‘stores’ and inability to pay trivial sums of 
money and — and — hell and damnation. You 
see I’ve read only the first page of your letter. I 
would n’t read the rest for a million dollars. 
Yrs. Sam. 

P.S.— Don’t imagine I’ve lost my temper 
because I swear. I swear all day, but I do not 
lose my temper. And don’t imagine that I’m un- 
easy for I’m not, or that I am uncomfortable or 
unhappy, for I never am. I don’t know what it 
is to be unhappy and uneasy, and I am not going 
to learn how at this late date. 


He must be an obtuse critic for whom 
the extreme delicacy of this letter fails 
to appear through its rude envelope. 
Twain kept this veil of irony on as a 
mask of his kindness, as well as a 


screen for the irritability that bores | 


and incompetents roused in him, as in 
most good-natured and sensitive men 
of letters. 
not greatly varied, for he was not a 


man of wide culture, and some of his [ 


literary discoveries (like his reading 
of Scott, whom he detested for his 
unreality) were made rather late in 
life. One of them was the absurdity 


of theological religion. Mark Twain | 


was a frank agnostic, and his hatred 


of the Churches, comically disguised | 


in his books, reveals itself with uncom- 
promising frankness in his letters. It 


was matched by ‘his contempt for | 


Monarchy. ‘Another throne is gone,’ 
he writes to Mr. Baxter at the news of 
the collapse of the Brazilian throne in 


1889, ‘and I swim in oceans of satis- | 


faction. I wish I might live fifty years 
longer; I believe I should see the 
thrones of Europe selling at auction 
for old iron.” Mark gave European 
Monarchy nearly a generation more 
than its three worst examples needed, 
and few could give its remaining ex- 
amples as long a life as he assigned 
them. He wrote an_ unpublished 
letter to the Editor of Free Russia 








His favorite themes were 
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(1890) which frankly justified the 
assassination of the Tsar; monarchy 
was, he said, as bad as the rattle- 
snake, and only persuaded men to toler- 
ate it because it had speech and the 
rattlesnake had not. There spoke the 
American republican, democrat, and 
peace-man, who saw the problem of 
European politics much as it appeared 
to a still greater writer, borne into 
the purple of its greatness. To both 
Clemens and Tolstoy the mass of the 
European peoples seemed to be ruled 
by men and under a system that de- 
liberately contrived their hurt. There 
was a further approach between Tol- 
stoy’s and Mark Twain’s view of the 
character and aim of literature. Both 
men insisted that its true function 
consisted in thinking for and repre- 
senting the ‘uncultivated’ majority: 


If a critic (he wrote to Andrew Lang) should 
start a religion, it would not have any object but 
to convert angels; and they would n’t need it. 
The thin top crust of humanity — the cultivated 
—are worth pacifying, worth pleasing, worth 
coddling, worth nourishing, and preserving with 
dainties and delicacies, it is true; but to be 
caterer to that little faction is no very dignified 
or valuable occupation, it seems to me; it is 
merely feeding the over-fed, and there must be 
small satisfaction in that. It is not that little 
minority who are already saved that are worth 
trying to uplift, I should think, but the mighty 
mass of the uncultivated who are underneath. 


For himself Mark Twain willingly took 
a seat at the feet of the mighty — he 
professed himself a ‘chromomaker,’ 
not an Old Master. But this genera- 
tion fixes reputations on a different 


scale from its predecessor, and to-day 
Mr. Kipling’s claim to count Mark 
Twain — the greater Mark Twain of 
Huckleberry Finn — with Cervantes 
and Shakespeare does not sound ex- 
travagant. 

The domestic and personal letters 
in Mr. Bigelow Paine’s selection are 
charming, breathing, as we have said, 
the air of an idyllic love in his home- 
life, as well as a great capacity for 
social happiness. By turns wandering 
printer, Mississippi pilot, gold miner, 
speculator, publisher, lecturer, man 
of all the trades that the restless Amer- 
ican migrant of his age took up with, 
Clemens passed out of his Odyssey a 
natural gentleman, with a turn for 
irreverence and the fixed creed of the 
rationalist whose prophet in America 
was Robert Ingersoll. It is possible 
that his cultured friends toned him 
down a little. But there was enough 
of the boy and the stroller left in him 
to make of his fortunate age a per- 
petual feast for them; nor can one dis- 
cern any broadly discernible gap be- 
tween the Twain of the New York 
composing room and the familiar of 
Howells and literary London. Prob- 
ably the closing tussle of his life —a 
plunge into an eariy kind of type- 
setting machine which involved the 
total loss of his fortune, and a tremen- 
dous struggle to pay his debts and 
build it up again — helped td™keep 
him hard and simple, reminiscent of 
the miners’ camp and the pilot-boat 
on the Mississippi. 
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[The Atheneum] 
THE MEETING 


BY LAURENCE BINYON 


Faces of blank decorum, and _ bald 
heads, 

And the drone of a voice saying what 
none denies: 


Words like cobwebs, scarcely stirred 
by a breath, 

Loosely hanging, gray in an unswept 
corner; 


Thoughts belonging to nobody, like old 
coats 

Cheaply borrowed out of a dead man’s 
wardrobe. 


Over his spectacles looks the Chairman 
blandly 

Solemn, exacting attention, nodding 
approval. « 


I look on the floor, and ponder the 
shaven planks — 

Tall trees once, tossing aloft in the wild 
air. 


I watch the sun that falls upon oaken 
carvings, 

A gentle beam from millions of miles 
away: 


Hands and a chisel carved them — at 
night the lips 

Of the carver blew the dust from his 
work and smiled. 


The chairs, so silent under the pon- 
derous flesh — 

Pleasure shaped them out of a brain’s 
designing. 


The brass of the chandelier, the molten 
metal, 

Streamed in the mould, conspired to 
friendly uses. 


I feel the spring of the trees and their 
old rejoicing, 

The touch of the warmth of hands that 
felt for beauty. 
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Near and neighborly are these shapes 
about me, 

Taking the light sweetly and saying 
nothing. 


Why is a voice, the only human asser- 
tion, 

Farther away than the suns of the 
astronomers? 


[The Anglo-French Review] 
THE VIOLIN 


BY PATRICIA LYNCH 


It was an old, dark work-shop — lit- 
tered o’er 
With shavings, strings: fine wood, 
Polished — in serried ranks against the 
walls, 
Dreamed of a solitude 
Long passed, of mighty trees, 
With slender, waving boughs 
Arched over outcasts — truants from 
their kind, 
Breathing strange, urgent vows. 


Beside his bench the master workman 
sat; 
Eyes, fingers, restless brain, 
Wrought with the fragment of a forest 
king — 
Chief of a wide domain, 
Torn from its early home; 
Still dumb, an untouched chord: 
Its soul— an empty cup held up to 
catch 
The music Time has stored. 


And now I hold it in my hands and 
draw 
The bow across the strings. 
In ghostly chorus — forest, workshop, 
life 
Stir in the song it sings, 
Sadly, of long ago. 
Then newer, nobler themes 
Rouse it and me, sweeping us on and 
out 
To life, from lands of dreams. 











